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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


has been felt for some time that the establishment con- 
nection between the CANADIAN REVIEW and the 
Canadian Historical Association was desirable. While difficulties 
existed the way the assuming the same relation 
the Canadian Historical Association the American Historical 
Review bears the American Historical Association, was 
recognized that arrangement could made whereby the 
REVIEW was made available the members the Association, 
would source strength both. Such arrangement 
has now fortunately been completed. The Council the Associa- 
tion and the Board Editors the have approved 
proposal whereby the members the Association good standing 
will receive the free charges, and whereby the REVIEW 
will open, indeed has always been open, announcements 
interest members the Association. The control the 
REVIEW will still vested the present Board Editors; 
but this merely technical consideration which will way 
affect the service that the can render the Association, 
the support which the Association can give the REVIEW. 
The date which the new arrangement will come into effect will 
announced later. 


have notice the appearance the initial number 
new periodical dealing with Canadian history. This Nova 
Francia, the organ the Société d’histoire Canada, formed 
last year France lines similar those the Canadian 
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History Society England. The periodical, which appeared 
June 24, the national holiday the French Canadians, con- 
tains full account the formation the Société d’histoire 
Canada, the inaugural banquet Versailles, and the speeches 
The articles and documents contained the volume will found 
noted the bibliography recent publications this number. 


The contributors this number the illustrate the 
width interest which the has always desired maintain. 
His Honour Judge Howay, the author the paper entitled Indian 
attacks upon maritime traders the northwest coast, 1785-1805, 
County Court judge New Westminster, B.C., and 
foremost authority the history the Pacific slope. Professor 
Chester Martin, who edits some interesting and important letters 
between Charles Buller and Joseph Howe, the head the 
department history the University Manitoba. The 
author the valuable commentary the passages the Memoir 
Henry Cabot Lodge dealing with the Alaska boundary dispute 
Mr. James White, technical adviser the Department 
Justice Ottawa, and recognized authority questions relat- 
ing the geography and boundaries Canada. 


INDIAN ATTACKS UPON MARITIME TRADERS 
THE NORTH-WEST COAST, 1785-1805 


number attacks made the Indians the North- 
west Coast North America upon the early trading 
vessels was much greater than ordinarily supposed. not 
maintained that those dealt with the following pages constitute 
complete list; but believed that they cover all well-authenti- 
cated cases revealed present research the year 1805. 
That year has been selected fitting end for this paper, inas- 
much marks the termination the first twenty years 
the maritime fur-trade, and also because thereafter there 
great gap (down 1816) which the happenings the coast 
north the Columbia River are, yet, but little known. 
attempt has been made include small affairs like the cutting 
off boats’ crews, which there are many sad records from the 
time Chirikoff onward. 

The competition for furs, growing keener year year, induced 
the traders abandon some the safeguards that had prevailed 
the outset. Gradually the rule that all commerce peltry 
must over the side was broken down, until the natives 
began feel that they had vested right, when trading their 
furs, upon the vessel’s deck. easy see how this 
liberty gave opportunities pilfer and, ultimately, ‘‘the sight 
means ill deeds makes ill deeds led attempts 
overpower the small crews and capture the ships. 

The first maritime trader the North-west Coast was Captain 
James Hanna, who sailed from China April, 1785, brig 
sixty tons. This little craft must have appeared very small 
the savages comparison with Captain Cook’s ships; pro- 
bably, also, seemed very weak thing and one that might 
attacked with impunity and with every chance success. The 
information regarding this pioneer trading voyage meagre 
indeed. limited, far present knowledge goes, the 
printed statements Portlock, Dixon, and Meares; but each 
writer practically repeats only the facts given the others. 
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The sum total their information that the Indians Nootka 
Sound, presuming upon the inferior size the brig and the 
small number her crew, attacked and attempted capture 
her open day, but were repulsed with considerable slaughter. 

Dixon, who traded the vicinity Queen Charlotte Islands, 
two years later, the Queen Charlotte, much larger vessel, 
had difficulties with the Haidas, though suspected them 
endeavouring decoy his people ashore destroy them. 
His complaint was that, after having sold their skins, they per- 
sisted loitering around the chance filching some moment- 
arily unguarded one occasion, several canoes 
paddled slyly astern, and native, seeing some sea-otter skins 
piled against one the cabin windows, thrust his spear through 
the glass the hope withdrawing some them; but, finding 
that the noise alarmed the crew, the canoes retreated precipi- 
tately. says Dixon, “to make them sensible that 
were able punish attempts this sort, even distance, 
fired several musquets after them, but did not perceive that 
they were attended with any fatal 

Meares records attempt capture one his ships. This 
instance which his statement may, probably, relied 
upon, especially the incident occurred Captain Douglas 
and not Meares himself. June, 1789, after the 
had been released the Spaniards, Douglas, her commander, 
directed his course Queen Charlotte Islands and anchored 
Parry Passage. One night, soon after her arrival, two canoes 
filled with Indians drifted down upon the vessel anticipation 
finding the crew asleep; but, being discovered the watch 
and ordered keep off, they paddled hastily for the shore. From 
some Indian women Douglas learned that the natives intended 
renew the attempt the following night. Accordingly the 
lights were extinguished, and darkness and silence the gunner 
awaited the attack. Seeing canoe stealthily approaching, 
gave the alarm and fired shot over her; several muskets were 
discharged, and the savages promptly retired. 

April, 1791, the snow Gustavus, commanded Captain 
Thomas Barnett (and probably British, though flying the flag 
Sweden) was anchor Cloak Bay, not far from the scene 
the attempt upon the John Bartlett, whose 
recently discovered journal the only record the voyage, 
states that, while the trade was progressing, large canoe came 
alongside. Its occupants were well armed with spears, bows, 
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and arrows, and carried native shields for protection. Thus 
fully equipped, they crowded board, while, the same time, 
the women began disappear. About one hundred and fifty 
natives were congregated the quarter-deck. great clamour 
arose. Becoming alarmed, the captain gave orders man the 
tops with blunderbusses, and the men deck with small arms. 
This display force overawed the savages. They entreated 
that the crew disarmed. All having become quiet and the 
canoe with its armed warriors having retired, the fire-arms 
were laid aside and the “trade went Brisker than 

Joseph Ingraham, who was the coast 1791 and 1792 
command the Boston brigantine Hope, gives his manuscript 
journal complete account the incidents both years’ opera- 
tions. Though covered the whole region from Alaska 
Cape Flattery, and records several so-called attempts, only 
one occasion did anything occur the nature real effort 
capture his small vessel seventy tons. This was July, 
1792, Kyoquot Sound the west coast Vancouver Island. 
short sketch the three so-called attempts capture the 
Hope will given, for quite probable that was over- 
suspicious and these occasions misinterpreted the conduct 
and motives the Indians. All these occurred August, 
1791, Cumshewa Inlet, Queen Charlotte Islands. 

About three days before the first these supposed attempts, 
Ingraham was visited canoe ten night and cau- 
tioned the alert owing the presence another tribe 
who purposed capture his vessel and murder the crew. Shortly 
afterwards, about eleven dark and rainy night, the 
watch heard canoe coming towards the Hope under cover 
the land. The occupants were talking tones audible those 
the vessel, who once shouted out them forbidding them 
approach. Replying that they were friendly and had furs 
trade, they drew closer. Ingraham called them depart 
and return the morning. The savages answered the affirma- 
tive, but the canoe continued advance. Finally, when they 
attempted board the brigantine, the order was given fire 
over their heads, and they immediately retreated towards the 
shore. The next morning, answer enquiries, the chief, 
Cumshewa, asserted that the nocturnal visitors were another 
tribe; but that day some the crew who were ashore were badly 
hustled Cumshewa’s people, and Ingraham felt that trouble 
was brewing. 
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Three days later, about ten o’clock night, canoe was 
seen approaching the Hope. Calling all hands quarters, 
Ingraham awaited its arrival. When was within fifty yards, 
two three shots were fired over the heads the occupants, 
who once cried out lustily that they were friends and were 
coming trade. Hearing women’s voices the hubbub from 
the canoe, Ingraham became convinced his visitors’ pacific 
intentions. invited them alongside, made them presents, 
and desired them return the morning. 

Just this time the Columbia arrived with the news the 
murder three her crew the natives Clarence Strait, 
Alaska. Naturally this knowledge deepened Ingraham’s sus- 
picions the intentions those around him; and both and 
his men were more than ever tenter-hooks. Though war 
had broken out between the tribes the vicinity, Ingraham was 
such mood that their every act appeared him directed 
against his vessel. When, therefore, saw some war-canoes 
cross the bay which the Hope lay, determined observe 
their movements closely. About two o’clock the morning the 
watch noticed unusual commotion the beach. Fires had been 
built, and was plain that something uncommon was about 
happen. All hands were once summoned quarters. 
canoe put off from the shore and paddled towards the Hope. One 
the savages called out that and his companions were going 
away; but the canoe continued approach, Ingraham, feeling 
that was about attacked, answered with discharge 
from swivel and some muskets. the morning, the Indians 
claimed that their manoeuvre was connection with threatened 
attack their enemies. 

not one these three cases, even taking Ingraham’s 
version, (and unfortunately, not know the Indians’ side 
the stories) can unprejudiced person detect any very strong 
evidence improper purpose. Ingraham, however, was fully 
convinced foul design two these cases. Doubtless 
great allowance must made for the atmosphere that had been 
created, which led him suspect bad motive any one who 
approached his vessel after sunset. will noticed that the 
traders fired over the natives upon the most trivial grounds. 

But July, 1792, the Indians Kyoquot Sound seem 
have made attempt capture the Hope. appears that 
the day after arrival that sound being Sunday, 
gave his men leave ashore two parties bathe and 
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otherwise recreate themselves. When the first party left the 
brigantine, the canoes, which had been trading, ostentatiously 
departed from the cove body; but Ingraham, who had gone 
ashore and was watching, observed them quietly stealing back, 
one after another, and hiding under overhanging branches, taking 
advantage every shelter and using every precaution prevent 
their being seen from the Hope. But will better tell the 
remainder the story his own words: 
When returned board, lad who was apprentice in- 
formed that when the canoes left the vessel there were only 
men deck which they counted several times and informed each 
other. This circumstance with the canoes increasing shore 
induced order men off from the shore lest the Indians 
getting the back them the bushes might surprize kill 
some them while off their guard. When the men came 
board had every thing clear case attack which from their 
canoes increasing seemed evidently their intention. About noon 
wete watching their opportunity the height heavy 
shower rain they all put off about canoes severall which 
was large and full men. They paddled off slowly broadside too 
overlapping each other head and stern that they made con- 
siderable show. However were perfectly ready for times 
their number. was not wish kill any them but 
frighten them from their idle scheme, first fired swivell over 
them. Seeing they did not desist but continued coming towards 
order Cannon and swivell fired them. These being loaded 
with round and grape Shot convinced them were earnest and 
they dispersed immediately great confusion. Several them 
made stop the point and was met others coming into the 
sound. convince them they were not out our reach fired 

four pound shot over them after which manned and armed the 

Long boat and chased them some distance. 

This breach friendly relations induced him leave the 
sound without delay. Just its entrance met canoe from 
whose occupants enquired what they meant thus trying 
board him. The answer was the usual one; that the aggressors 
were another tribe. When anchored that night Ingraham 
took the precaution send his boats the village nearby and 
seize all their canoes, which moored alongside the Hope until 
daylight, when returned them their owners. incident 
seems genuine case attempt capture; and, Ingraham 
believed, without any provocation, least, from him. 
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June, 1791, real attempt was made tribe, 
whose principal village was Houston Stewart Channel, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, capture the sloop Lady Washington (or 
Washington she usually called), commanded Captain John 
Kendrick. Here have plain motive, revenge. 

explain the trouble necessary back the year 
1789. July that year, after the Columbia, under Captain 
Gray, had departed for China, Kendrick, the Washington, 
sailed trading voyage. Until recently the details this 
voyage were unknown, and some have alleged that this was the 
occasion which Kendrick circumnavigated Vancouver Island, 
stated Meares. now known that never made such 
voyage; indeed, never claimed have done so. 
manuscript journal, Kendrick’s letters Barrell, and Martinez’s 
manuscript diary all unite show that that time visited 
Queen Charlotte Islands. Hoskins, who was his friend and heard 
the story from him, says that Kendrick anchored Houston 
Stewart Channel and traded with the natives, who missed 
opportunity pilfer from him. Their thievish propensities led 
them steal his clean linen which was the line drying. This 
was too much even for Kendrick’s good nature. seized Koyah 
and another chief, dismounted gun, and used the carriage 
kind stocks which placed leg each chief and threat- 
ened blow them pieces unless the stolen articles were re- 
turned. consequence some them were restored; the re- 
mainder made the Indians pay for, skins; then, Hoskins 
says: knowing let those chiefs they would sell 
him more skins, therefore made them fetch him all their 
skins and paid them the same price had done for those before 
purchased; when they had more the two chiefs were set 
And Kendrick sailed away. The Indian report 
Hoskins was that took Coyah, tied rope round his neck, 
whipt him, painted his face, cut off his hair, took away from him 
great many skins, and then turned him 

Returning almost two years later the Washington, now 
transformed into brig, or, perhaps, brigantine, Kendrick 
traded with the natives usual. The old trouble seemed 
have been forgotten; but the Indians had remembrance 
and were only awaiting their opportunity. came. 

One day, the savages being board large numbers, the 
chiefs took the keys from the arms-chest, and Koyah, pointing 
his legs and the gun-carriage, tauntingly dared the captain 
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put him again. Then, quote the story given 
Hoskins: 

The vessel was immediately thronged with natives, woman 
standing the main rigging urging them on. The officers and 
people all retired below, having arms but what was possession 
the natives, save the officers private ones. Captain Kendrick 
tarried deck endeavoring pacify the natives and bring them 
some terms, the same time edging towards the companion 
way secure his retreat the cabbin, fellow all the time holding 
huge marling spike had stolen, fixed into stick, over his 
head, ready strike the deadly blow whenever orders should 
given. The other natives with their daggers grasped and only 
waiting for the word given begin most savage massacre. 
Just Captain Kendrick had reached the companion way Coyah 
jumpt down and immediately jumpt top him. Coyah 
then made pass him with his dagger, but luckily only went 
through his jacket and scratched The officers this time 
had their arms readiness and would have ventured deck 
with them before but for fear killing their captain. Captain 
Kendrick now fired musket from the cabbin, then took pair 
pistols and another musket and went deck, being followed 
his officers with the remainder the arms they had collected. 
The natives seeing this made precipitate retreat, all but the 
woman before mentioned the chains who there continued urging 
them action with the greatest ardour until the last moment 
though her arm had been previously cut one the people 
with hanger and she was otherwise much wounded. When she 
quitted all the natives had left the vessel and she jumped over 
board and attempted swim off but she was afterwards shot. 
Though the natives had taken the keys the arm chests yet they 
did not happen lockt. They were therefore immediately 
opened and constant fire was kept long they could reach 
the natives with the cannon small arms. After which they 
chased them their armed boats, making the most dreadful 
havock killing all they came across. 

The American ship Columbia, the consort the Washington, 
had difficulties with the Indians her first voyage, for the 
simple reason that, during that voyage, she remained mewed 
Nootka Sound and never cruised single mile search 
furs. The trading was done entirely Captain Gray the 
sloop Washington. July, 1789, the two captains exchanged 
vessels; Kendrick remaining the coast, already stated, 
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the Washington, and Gray sailing the Columbia China and 
thence Boston. 

The Columbia, still command Gray, returned the 
North-west Coast the summer 1791. Soon after her arrival 
Clayoquot Sound, the captain’s servant, Sandwich Island 
lad named Ottoo, deserted and hid himself amongst the natives. 
The captain, specious promises, lured one the chiefs 
board, and imprisoned him, with threats severer punishment, 
until the boy was restored the ship. Then Captain Gray 
sailed away, and the matter was, doubtless, forgotten him; 
but subsequent events showed that still rankled 
memory the Indians. After about three months’ absence, 
during which three her crew were murdered, have seen, 
the Columbia re-appeared Clayoquot Sound where Gray 
had determined winter. Save for the attempt one 
occasion seize the captain, nothing occurred during the whole 
winter create the least suspicion that the savages harboured 
any design capture the vessel either way revenge 
otherwise. The intercourse between the traders and the Indians 
was, all appearance, the most friendly basis. But the 
chance, the temptation, came when, order grave the 
ship, her stores were unloaded short distance from the wintering 
place. Seeing this necessary separation, the natives strove 
induce Ottoo promise wet the priming the guns the 
night the intended attack. many whispered conversations 
occurred between them that one the crew, becoming suspicious, 
charged the lad with purposing some evil against Captain Gray. 
little pressure—and blurted out enough disclose the 
outline the plan. The captain thought best continue 
his work though totally unsuspicious; but arms and ammuni- 
tion were secretly distributed and stored convenient places. 
There are three accounts the attack, such can called. 
select that given Hoskins, the fullest. Under date 
February, 1792, writes: 

was beautiful starlight night. had got the bottom 
the ship scraped and nearly burnt when the natives gave most 
dismal whoop. This was between one and two the 
morning. The people who belonged the Fort flew their 
arms and those who belonged the ship was means behind 
them. less than five minutes every man was his quarters 
with arms and ammunition ready for action. Never did men keep 
sharper look out appear more determined but conquered 
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death alone. continued hear the most dreadful shrieks 
and whoops till day began dawn. They appeared two 
parties. The one sounded from towards the bank where the ship 
had laid; the other from the gap opposite the Fort. suppose 
those shrieks whoops must have been the order for retreat. 
The chiefs were frequently called name, telling them were 
ready for them and come on, but were always answered 
dismal shriek. doubt with has been long agitation with 
them take and their fetching the sick chief aboard was 
manoeuvre see what lookout kept nights. 

must admitted that this seems rather lame attack; 
fact, whatever may have been originally intended, degene- 
rated into few thrilling but harmless whoops. Two things 
may noted this connection: first, that the Indians had 
this time learned how use fire-arms; and, second, that the 
origin the trouble, whole part, may traced Captain 
Gray’s own high-handed conduct. Having sown force, was 
now reaping it. 

Three months later, while Harbour the coast 
the State Washington, the Columbia was attacked the 
natives that place. This forms the subject painting 
which has been frequently reproduced. far the only 
authority now extant shows, there was justification for the 
attempt capture her. may surmised that originated 
the desire the Indians obtain the (to them) great wealth 
that she contained, which was defended such numerically 
small force. The following Boit’s account: 

This evening heard the hooting Indians, all hands was im- 
mediately under arms. Several canoes was seen passing near the 
Ship but was dispersed firing few Muskets over their heads. 
Midnight heard them again, and soon after bright 
moonlight, see the canoes approaching the Ship. 
severall cannon over them, but still persisted advance, with the 
war Hoop. length large canoe with least Men her 
got within pistol shot the quarter, and with Nine-pounder, 
loaded with lagerege and about Muskets, loaded with Buckshot, 
her all pieces, and doubt kill’d every soul her. 
The rest soon made retreat. not think that they had any 
conception the power Artillery. But they was too near 
for admit any hesitation how proceed. 

The Indians further the northward also attempted 
capture ship. Towards the end May, 1792, anchored 
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his favourite place, Columbia’s Cove, Nisparta Inlet, Vancouver 
Island. says that, previous visits, the Indians had been 
consistently friendly, but that when they now saw that the crew 
had been reduced, the lessened ability resist attack raised 
them thoughts the possibility capturing her. John Boit, 
the youthful fifth mate, has left the following version the 
occurrence: 

the evening, number large canoes full People, 
came into the Cove. They halted near some rocks about Pistol 
shot from the Ship, and there waited about ten minutes, during 
which time all hands was brought arms, upon deck readiness 
receive them. Soon after large War Canoe, with about 
Indians, paddled off for the Ship. hail’d them, but they still 
persisted, and other canoes was seen following, upon which Capt. 
Gray order’d fire, which did effectually kill 
wound every soul the canoe. She drifted along side, but 
push’d her clear, and she drove the North side the Cove, 
under the shade the trees. bright moon light and the 
woods echoed with the dying groans these unfortunate Savages. 
observ’d many canoes passing and repassing the Cove, 
small distance, all probability they was after the poor dead 
Indians. They soon after ceas’d groaning, and neither see nor 
heard any thing them after. 

Boit goes state his opinion that the natives did not 
intend attack the ship, but steal anchor that had been 
put shore hold the vessel. may, perhaps, concluded 
that this instance, the only evidence have, Captain 
Gray acted over-hastily. this case, there exists the record 
the Viage that the Indians came with their wounded the 
Spaniards Nootka Sound, claiming that they had been unable 
agree with Gray upon the price their skins and that had, 
consequence, taken them force and fired their village. 

The year 1794 the highwater mark these atrocities. 
that year, three vessels were captured the Haidas Queen 
Charlotte Islands and all their crews, with the exception 
two men, murdered. information upon any these sad 
events has ever been printed, except the garbled account 
Péron’s rare volume. The records these aggressions are 
found Bishop’s manuscript Log the Ruby, the Archives 
British Columbia and John Boit’s manuscript Log the 
Union, the library the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The first capture appears have been British ship whose 
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identity has not, yet, been established. Just another case 
“‘missing She was taken Koyah’s tribe Houston 
Stewart Channel. This the tribe with whom Kendrick had 
the encounter which details have already been given. 
have only the meagre account Bishop’s Log, which, must 
vessel the coast and told Isaac Davis the Sandwich 
Islands; Davis retells Captain Barnett the Mercury, 
vessel perhaps identical with the Gustavus previously mentioned, 
who passes give it, therefore, Bishop’s own 
words: 
large Ship supposed English and belong London, 
Putt into Sound South end Queen Charlottes Islands, some 
time last winter with the loss some her masts: the Natives 
for several days traded very peaceably with them, but from the 
Distressful situation the Ship, several the Crew sick, and 
others shore Providing new masts they took their opportunity 
and Cutt the vessel, killing the whole Crew. 
This account obtains little support from statement made 
Boit that there was seen Koyah’s possession riging 
large ship, whose shroud Hawser was above Inches. 
appeared French Boit then goes surmise, 
not knowing this capture, that may have come from 
Perouse’s missing ships, which for forty years were one the 
mysteries the Pacific. 

The next capture was Captain Metcalfe’s brig, probably 
the well-known Eleanora, which was also taken Koyah. Bishop 
merely says: [Koyah] had been successful before 
attempt American Brig commanded Capt. Metcalfe 
which carried, killing the Boit, however, who learned 
his version from John Young the Sandwich Islands, gives 
lengthy account the capture and the treatment the sur- 
vivor. claims that Young obtained the particulars from the 
sufferer will prove interesting compare with 
the account the same similar capture and treatment 
recorded Péron. says: 

Young likewise inform’d that Old Capt. Metcalfe Brig 
from the Isle France had been cut Coyar’s, Queen 
Charlotte Isles Natives that place ev’ry soul murder’d 
except one man who got Main top was taken alive. 
Capt. Metcalfe’s younger son was mate the Brig. This man 
whom Natives took alive was afterwards bought Master 
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Boston ship who here the Sandwich Islands] about 

fortnight since. from this man that Young got his intelli- 

gence. The purport which was follows; that some time 

the year Capt. Metcalf came anchor his Brig Coyar’s 

Sound began freindly traffic for furs with the Savages, but 

not being much suspicious them, let great number come upon 

his decks the natives taken advantage their superiority 
numbers, clinch’d and stab’d, ev’ry man board, except one 
that sprung the Shrouds. This horrid Massacre was executed 
the space few minutes with loss, the side the natives. 

The man said that after they had insulted the body’s dead 

they thought sufficiently, they told him come down, which 

accordingly did himself them, the same time 
beging for mercy. They immediately took him shore the 

Village, where was kept the most abject slavery for about 

twelve month. the winter the worst weather amidst 

Snow ice, they would drive him into Woods, fetch logs 

when had got most Village with his load, would met, 

his task masters, who would disburthen him drive 
after more when any Vessell came into the harbour they would 

lash him hand foot tree keep him that situation with 

scanty allowance till she again sail’d for fear that might run away. 

Thus, from Boit, learn the passing Simon Metcalfe, 
one the earliest the maritime fur-traders; perhaps further 
research may show him have been the first American fur- 
trader. have connected account his life. catch 
only glimpses him the coast 1788 and 1789; see his 
vessels seized the Spaniards the latter year; see one 
them, commanded his son, captured the Sandwich Islanders 
and the whole crew murdered, except one man; see him trading 
the Isle France (Mauritius) and sealing the South Indian 
Ocean; and now see his end under the murderous dagger 
the Indians the North-west Coast. 

Now seen that Koyah, the chief Houston Stewart 
Channel, has two captures hanging his belt. This roused 
Cumshewa, powerful chief the eastern side Queen Charlotte 
Islands, action; for the news such successes travelled quickly 
and roused bad spirit emulation. Cumshewa’s chance came 
during the same summer. Captain Roberts arrived the Jeffer- 
son, Boston, accompanied schooner ninety tons which 
had built the Marquesas Islands. This was Cumshewa’s 
opportunity. The two vessels separated and the schooner an- 
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chored near his village. The story given Bishop and 
Boit, but, this case, Bishop has the more lengthy account. 
Boit, after reciting the loss Metcalfe’s brig above quoted, 
only says: same kind treatment was experienced 
Newport man (by name Bears) who was saved out Capt. 
Roberts’s schooner (when taken Cumshewa’s village, Queen 
Charlotte Isles). This poor fellow was likewise taken off 
Boston 
Bishop writes his Log: 
appeared that the vessel they cutt off and that this man 
belonged to, was Schooner, consort Captain Roberts 
Brig belonging Boston. She was manned with men and 
anchored Comswas sometime July The natives came 
off great numbers and before the crew could putt the vessel 
Posture defense they rushed and killed them instant. 
This man was filling Powder into cartridges and before had 
time look deck the shout the Savages announced his mis- 
fortunes. hid himself away the Hold, while they were re- 
moving the Dead Bodies shore. And then they fell work 
rifling the vessel and which they did effectually the morning. 
Amongst the latest articles that they removed the Hold they 
discovered him cask. Instant death was what expected 
and what said wished. They however took him deck 
and then long debate took place wither should live die. 
length was settled have before related and was carried 
shore Irons, where beheld his headless companions and the 
Savage North West American women (acting most brutally towards 
the dead bodies). That night they made him lay their heads 
which they had scalped and the morning Drag the dead bodies 
board the vessel which they set Fire and she sank her 
anchors with the ashes her unfortunate Crew. write this 
Man’s misery dureing his captivity would fill many sheets. Suffice 
say, that every respect was treated the Slave their 
Slaves. was stripped Quite naked and keept while with them, 
not even ‘maro’ about his waist. twisted one rushes 
was torn from about him with that Savage inhumanity which 
distinguishes these People from the race Human Kind. When- 
ever Ship appeared sight, was draged into the woods and 
chained tree. The winter, the only one had the Happiness 
spend amongst them, was remarkably favourable. (but the most 
severe cold). During this time was forced Cutt wood, 
make their fires, and then driven from the sight it, outside the 
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Hutt, and not even allowed approach the Slaves’ fire, but 

bring them what they wanted. 

should noted that Captain Roberts had not the least 
suspicion the real fate the schooner. Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt met Captain Roberts Boston, 1795, and his 
Voyage, says: 

C’est sur ces aprés séjour six sept mois, que 
second vaisseau capitaine Robert s’est perdu. coup 
vent terrible, qui pensé détruire son propre navire, probable- 
ment frappé plus rapproché alors terre, moins 
état que sien résister aussi gros tems. Avec lui ont péri 
douze hommes, ont été perdus nombre assez considerables 
capitaine assure avoir découvert. Aprés trois mois séjour 
Owyhee, capitaine Robert perdant toute espérance revoir 
vaisseau, fait voile pour Canton. 

Much the same story told the second part Péron’s 
Nootka Sound. rather jumbled account, and some 
particulars does not agree with Boit’s version nor with certain 
established facts; but upon the main question the capture 
and the subsequent treatment the poor sailor, there seems 
doubt. Dr. Jameson, the editor the American 
Historical Review, has suggested that this ‘‘M. the well- 
known Joseph Burling O’Cain. so, this adds greatly the 
interest the story. The whole matter worthy more research. 

One the most interesting voyages this coast the fur- 
trade was that the sloop Union, Boston. This little vessel, 
sixty feet length and eighty-nine tons burthen, was commanded 
mere lad. John Boit, her commander, had been the 
North-west Coast 1791-2, boy sixteen, occupying the 
position fifth mate the Columbia. Now the age nine- 
teen was placed charge this sloop with her crew twenty- 
two men, empowered trade for furs, sell them China, and 
purchase return cargo Oriental goods. However, proved 
fully competent and made successful trip. His journals the 
Columbia and the Union have been frequently mentioned. The 
former was published 1920, and the latter, which contains 
much information regarding the trade 1794-6, will probably 
appear the near future. 

June 21, 1795, the Union lay anchor Houston Stewart 
Channel. Boit observed that the natives were better armed than 
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usual, and that they were most anxious come board and 
later just anxious have him send ashore for wood and water. 
This insistence only caused him watch them more closely. 
His journal continues: 


Above Canoes Came into the Cove, full Indians, least 
300 men. immediately suspected their manoeuvres that they 
meant attack the Union. all hands quarters. Eight 
chiefs were board his time who began very saucy the 
war Canoes kept pressing alongside, the Indians geting upon 
the Nettings. Scorch Eye the head chief began the attack 
seizing Mr. Hudson, the 2nd officer. the same time the Indians 
along side attempted board, with the most hideous yells. How- 
ever soon paid them for their temerity. killed their first 
Chief, Scorch Eye, the 2nd mates arms, while they was struggling 
gether. The rest the Chiefs board was down 
wounded kill’d from the Nettings the Canoes along side 
above more when they retreated, which time could have 
kill’d 100 more with grape Shot, but let prevail 
firing. P.M. Small Canoe came off, from the village 
with Indians her holding Green bows (Emblems Peace). 
allowed the Chiefs board, who was thoroughly Iron’d hold 
converse with them. dark they left us. Kept Strong watch, 
all hands quarters through the night. 

daylight [on the 22nd] took the anchors and came sail, 
stretching towards the Village the West part the Sound. 
A.M. seviall large Canoes put off full Indians waving green 
bows. They came along side with fear trembling, bringing plenty 
furs ransom their Chiefs with. the Irons them 
call’d the poor deivils up, notwithstanding the treatment 
paid full price for the Skins. Believe got every piece 
fur they had the village. Took notice that the Village was 
deserted. Suppose they thought was our intention destroy 
itt. A.M. the Canoes left the Indians crying praying 
for our success. Indeed the treatment they rec’d from was 
quite different from what they expected. Suppose this fracas 
wounded about but the Indians said killed 70. 
None was hurt, but their attack was very impolitic, for had 
they instead being intent board, stood off their 
Arrows, doubt they would have kill’d wounded seviall us. 
However was too well guarded against supprize, for them have 
been victorious. 

Captain Charles Bishop, whose manuscript Log 
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referred to, was the North-west Coast 1795, command 
the British ship, Ruby. met and traded amicably with Chief 
Shakes, whose summer home was near Banks Island. After 
leaving that island, Bishop met Kowe, chief Kaiganee 
Alaska, though Ingraham says that his village was Parry 
Passage, Queen Charlotte Islands. From this intelligent man 
the captain learned that Cumshewa, chief those islands, 
had Boston vessel. The particulars, obtained 
them, have been already quoted. his return Shakes’s 
village, Bishop noticed change the conduct its inhabitants. 
trade could done. Procrastination was rampant. 
morrow, shall trade, not to-day.’’ The Indians, too, evinced 
great interest the ship’s big guns. The captain gladly grasped 
the opportunity open canister-shot and show the surprised 
natives its contents: Pieces Broken Cast Iron nobs 
Potts, Pieces Coged Mill welds, Then, demonstrate 
its awful effect, replaced the contents and fired the shot, 
Shakes then requested similar shot that might 
take home and show the women: that part the coast, 
before civilization came with its malignant effects, the women 
inferred that they had been urging Shakes make capture, 
equal Cumshewa, whose tribe, numerically, was 
much weaker than his. week passed—a week filled with idle, 
unkept promises. that interval other chiefs had gathered 
the spot. Learning that another chief from the northern end 
Queen Charlotte Islands was expected, Bishop departed without 
delay. ‘‘We are says he, account for this behaviour 
Shakes, instance have affronted him; and must 
conclude that either has Furs worse motive that 
detaining this manner till Coneehaw [the chief from Queen 
Charlotte Islands] with his People join him with view attempt- 
ing the 

this were really incipient attempt capture the ship, 
would appear that the motive was the desire Shakes 
emulate the conduct his neighbour, Cumshewa. The incident, 
however, shows the feeling uneasiness and insecurity which 
had already permeated the maritime fur-trade. 

From 1795 onward, are without those detailed narratives 
that have made the life the traders real the people 
another generation. The printed accounts their voyages, 
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eight years ago, were but five: Meares, Portlock, Dixon, 
Marchand, and Péron. Everything else was, and with the 
exception Boit’s Log the still is, manuscript: 
Bartlett’s Log the Gustavus,! Haswell’s two Logs the Columbia, 
Hoskins’s Narrative, Ingraham’s Journal the Hope, the Log 
the Margaret, Boit’s Log the Union, and Bishop’s Log the 
Ruby. After 1795 any accounts their voyages are mere frag- 
ments, or, the best, short summaries: Johnson’s Northwest 
Voyage, 1796-8, published 1798, only pamphlet seven 
pages; Cleveland’s voyage 1799 mere précis forty pages; 
so, too, Sturgis’s voyages the North-west Coast, which 
condensed statement will found the Proceedings the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1863-4. 

The next record any attempted atrocity Cleveland’s 
Voyages. arrived Norfolk Sound March, 1799, the 
Dragon, alias Caroline, cutter which, command Captain 
Lay, had been the coast the preceding year. strange 
tribe had come the Sound obtain fish spawn. this 
writes Cleveland, attacked the cutter last year alone 
thought not improbable that now they were united with the 
Norfolk Sound tribe they might determine make another 
attempt. therefore took every precaution against them.” 
Nothing happened, however, and the quotation introduced 
merely for its reference the attempt 1798, which there 
other mention. Later the year, when Cleveland was about 
depart from Chatham Strait his fifty-ton cutter, the natives 
importuned him remain another day’’, promising 
bring great many skins for sale. Something the surrounding 
circumstances, perhaps the insistence itself, made him suspicious 
and more determined cling his announced purpose. Hardly 
had his vessel cleared the cove which she had been lying, 
before encountered two war canoes, each carrying twenty-six 
men, well armed. was opinion that this reinforcement 
had been expected and that, upon its arrival, attack his 
cutter would have been made. His suspicions were increased 
the repeated requests that should return the cove, 
and the added inducement that, that event, would 
obtain many sea-otter skins. The remainder the story 
quoted from Cleveland’s Narrative Voyages: 

But discovered afterwards, falling with the English 


published narrative the Marine Research Society Salem, Mass. 
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ship Cheerful, Captain Beck, that they were instigated attack 
greater stimulus than their cupidity, namely, desire for 
revenge. appeared, from Captain Beck’s account, that his ship 
had run aground sand bank, near where had anchored, 
about month before; that, while carrying out anchor, the 
natives were seen approaching great numbers, and, had 
doubt, with hostile intentions. therefore called his men 
board, and prepared for resistance. they advanced towards 
him, cautioned them come nearer; but, disregarding the 
warning, and still approaching, fired over them. This not pro- 
ducing the desired effect intimidating them, reluctantly 
fired among them, and supposed killed and wounded several, 
there were great cries heard, great confusion the fleet, and 
instantaneous retreat. 

The next outrage chronological order the capture the 
Boston Maquinna Nootka Sound, March, 1803. The 
circumstances this case are well known, set forth Jewitt’s 
Narrative, that shall not repeat them. But may not 
well known that Captain Rowan the Hazard learned different 
version from the Indians Cape Flattery and carried the 
Spanish authorities California. According this account, 
the captain the Boston told Maquinna that was mean 
fellow trade with; and went say that knew from his 
acquaintance with the chiefs the north the real appearance 
chief and that Maquinna had none the hall-marks and 
appeared rather low fellow. This angered Maquinna, 
who had hobnobbed with Cook, Meares, Vancouver, Quadra, 
and all the captains, great and small, who had come Nootka 
for over twenty years, and told the captain that was 
bad man. The mutual recriminations enraged the two disputants; 
the end, the captain, taking musket, threatened the chief 
and ordered him ashore low and insolent fellow. Maquinna 
once began concert schemes for the capture the Boston. 
should, perhaps, added that the version given Jewitt 
his Narrative the same that set down his Journal many 
years before. Captain Rowan’s account goes say that the 
plan decided was have dance the deck the Boston 
token restored friendship, and that, certain moment, 
when the dancers were situated that they could readily over- 
power the crew, the signal was given and the friendly dance 
changed into most dreadful carnage. 

the same year (1803), two other traders were attacked 
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the natives; but, these instances, further knowledge has 
been obtained beyond that collected Bancroft forty years 
ago. possible that careful research the repositories 
and near Boston might throw further light upon the white man’s 
side the trouble. 

Concerning the attack said have been made the Alexander, 
all that known that her captain, John Brown, came into San 
Francisco distress, alleged, and stated that his vessel 
had been attacked the natives. was known have been 
engaged smuggling and the Spanish authorities ordered him 
out the port. His conduct shows him have been un- 
scrupulous man his dealings with the Spaniards; may form 
some idea therefrom, how punctilious would have been his 
deportment towards the poor Indian. 

regards the other vessel, the Hazard (already mentioned 
connection with the Boston), Bancroft informs that she had 
been several times attacked the natives Chatham Strait, 
and had narrowly escaped capture, besides receiving damages 
from striking rock. None her men had been lost, but 
her hull and rigging had been riddled with balls, the Indians 
being well provided with fire arms. 

Patterson, his rare Narrative, shows that matters had now 
come such pass that gathering canoes any number 
around vessel was looked upon proof intention capture. 
may have been so; but this much seems tolerably clear that, 
were so, then the whites were really only reaping what they 
had sown. For, over and over, the traders had, for some cause, 
real imaginary, seized the natives lured them their 
vessels and held them for ransom, requiring the tribe produce 
their furs before the prisoners were released. Naturally, the 
Indians followed similar course; was right for the white 
man lure them upon the ships and extort furs the price 
liberty, was equally allowable the Indian lure the white 
man into some situation which the natives would have the 
advantage. 

Near the entrance Chatham Strait August, 1805, Patter- 
son tells that the Juno struck rock and remained fast. 
this helpless condition the crew feared attack the Indians. 
attempt was, however, made; but, after the ship floated, she 
was soon surrounded fifteen twenty large war canoes. 
The following quotation from Patterson eloquent the con- 
dition: 
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The captain gave orders sway the boarding nettings up, and 
when they came alongside there were men each canoe, 
and great quantity skins; they were very much besmeared 
with paint, and their heads were full eagles’ down and red ochre. 
Undoubtedly they had design upon us; and their painting etc. 
which token friendship was probably intended decoy us; 
but finding that kept our arms, and admitted but few 
them board once, they feared attack us. 

June, 1805, the ship, Atahualpa, Boston, Captain Porter, 
anchored Milbank Sound. Trade went for time quite 
satisfactorily; but the natives becoming over-bold, the captain 
sent them ashore disgrace. few days later they returned; 
trade was resumed; the old trouble seemed have been forgotten. 
Soon, something the conduct the Indians deck excited 
the suspicions the mate. spoke the captain who pooh- 
poohed any thought attack. But moment, without any 
warning, there was whoop and the savages began the work 
destruction. They killed the captain, the mate, and six sea- 
men. The remainder bravely fought off the assailants, soon 
drove them from the deck, and saved the ship. The dead and 
wounded left not enough men raise the anchor; the cable was 
cut and the made the best her way Nahwitte, 
the northern end Vancouver Island, regular place 
rendezvous for the Boston vessels. The other ships each con- 
tributed sailor two and thus the obtained sufficient 
hands enable her sail the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands. 
the Columbian Centinel Boston, under date, April 1806, 
will found the following short report this attack: 

The Atahualpa June last the Northwest Coast was attacked 
the natives and after obstinate conflict which Captain 
Porter and nine others were killed and nine wounded, the Americans 
succeeded getting off the ship, though with great difficulty. 
Nearly fifty the natives were killed died their wounds. 
Among the killed board the ship were both the mates and Mr. 
Plummer Salem, Captain’s Clerk, very worthy and promising 
young man. Only five persons board escaped unhurt. 

But now, what can made out this miscellaneous assort- 
ment successful attempts, unsuccessful attempts, and attempts 
that were not attempts all? 

The number the crew any trading vessel being relatively 
small and the wealth carried relatively great (both from the 
Indian point view), the first attempts capture plainly arise 
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from cupidity. Those bits iron and copper are useful; 
their possession gives the owner such advantage; with their 
aid production increased and rendered easy; and they are 
poorly protected. What more natural than, like child, 
seize them? But having only bows and arrows, spears, and similar 
weapons, and the trader being armed with guns, the Indian 
soon learned, the hard school experience, that honesty was 
the best policy and that the best means obtaining these coveted 
articles was his own industry. 

The number traders was constantly increasing. The 
competition was becoming keener, and the furs fewer. The 
Indian learned their value. Shrewdly strove make the best 
bargain possible; played off one trader against another; 
times even refused sell until the market had improved. 
The Indians became accustomed crowding upon the ship’s 
deck, closely and eagerly examining the various articles 
barter. Their chiefs reached footing intimacy with the 
traders and air mutual confidence arose that seemed likely 
place the trade safe and sound basis. 

But furs must had. the maritime trade, was quite 
possible that ship might never return for second season, and, 
the stress competition, this fact had weight. Captains 
resorted every artifice obtain sea-otter skins. When all 
regular means were exhausted—and means, too, that could not 
called regular—the chiefs were sometimes enticed board 
and held until the tribe consented trade; occasionally the 
Indian failed keep promise that had made, that the 
trader said had made, and force was used extract skins 
damages; sometimes the Indian was holding his skins for some 
favoured trader, for other reasons did not want sell, and, 
these cases also, force was used obtain them; sometimes the 
conduct the Indians did not measure the ethical standard 
the traders and their skins were either taken from them 
force they were compelled trade them figure which 
the trader regarded fair. this high-handed conduct 
may trace much the later trouble; this was that destroyed 
the feeling mutual confidence that had been established. The 
untutored savage naturally met wile wile and force force. 

Early the trade the Indian had demanded daggers and 
knives; later, guns and gunpowder were the only acceptable 
exchange. Soon all the tribes were well provided with these 
weapons civilized man, and having become expert their 
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use, were more equality with the white man. The number 
natives being greater, now became simply case catching 
the trader off his guard inspiring him with false sense 
security and then taking advantage the opportunity for re- 
venge. Though the ship attacked had done the Indian wrong, 
must not class the attack unprovoked: the 
savage did not look individual, but tribal national responsi- 
bility. ship had done him some injury, was ready 
take revenge her, that were possible; but not, then his 
revenge was vicarious and would taken upon the next ship 
that anchored near his village. This view responsibility was 
not understood the traders, who, because they had done 
injury this tribe, could only look their attack unprovoked. 
Yet might that trader had fired whole fleet 
canoes merely because some individual had pilfered attempted 
pilfer from his vessel. They did not realize how quickly news 
travels amongst the natives, nor that their conduct one place 
would known another miles away even before they arrived. 
not argued that every so-called unprovoked attack was 
vicarious revenge, but only that element that must not 
overlooked. 

Amongst the Indians there was always great spirit emula- 
tion. have only remember their institution Potlatch, 
and the desire each chief exceed magnificence and munifi- 
cence the conduct other chiefs. The capture vessel 
Cumshewa would almost challenge Shakes capture 
one also, that might regarded the equal his neighbour 
bravery, and win renown scattering largesse amongst his 
people with equally bounteous hand. 

feeling mutual suspicion and insecurity thus came into 
being: the Indians fearing come upon the vessels lest they 
imprisoned, and feeling that their furs would taken force 
and possibly their village bombarded some pretext and, 
therefore, looking for opportunity for revenge for ancient, 
anticipated, vicarious wrong capturing the ship; and 
the trader, who the beginning had regarded great gathering 
canoes about him earnest good trade, now viewed 
with deep suspicion, saw the most innocent actions cogent 
evidence fell design capture, and, without moment’s 
hesitation, went his guns, thus adding existing motives 
the further factor personal revenge for the death relatives 
killed the bombardment. 


i 
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conclusion the following quotation from William Sturgis, 
one the best known the American traders, given: 

one the Indian chiefs] would not venture himself 
board us; having been several times made prisoner different 
vessels, and obliged ransom himself giving the greatest 
part his skins. This was the way some people, not worthy 
the name men (and who, thank Heaven, cannot call themselves, 
Americans) took make their fortunes. C——, and 
Alsatice, the principal chiefs the coast they trepanned board 
their ships; and having seized and laid some them irons, 
forced them contrary every principle honour humanity 
deliver their skins before they would give them their liberty. 
Sturgis then proceeds take issue with Greenhow, the his- 

torian, the cause Indian violence towards the trading 
ships and their crews: 

[i.e. Greenhow]! ascribes the treachery and ferocity 
the Indians; with better opportunities for investigating and 
ascertaining the truth, find the cause the lawless and brutal 
violence white men; and would easy show that these 
fatal disasters might have been averted different treatment 
the natives and prudence and proper precaution the part 
their civilized visitors. 


Howay 


Greenlow, History Oregan and California (London, 1844), 267; Proc. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., 1864, 420 seq. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JOSEPH HOWE 
AND CHARLES BULLER, 1845-1848 


following letters from the correspondence between Charles 
Buller and Joseph Howe relate the final achievement 
responsible government Nova Scotia—the first formal con- 
cession overseas British governor and government the 
principles which now obtain all the self-governing Dominions. 
Though chiefly concerned with the narrow field Nova 
Scotian politics, this correspondence may serve illustrate 
characteristic the broader theme. the contest for responsible 
government approaches its climax, very marked and, would 
seem, deliberate change discernible the nature the official 
correspondence. The British parliamentary papers relating 
political affairs Canada between 1834 and 1840 are ample 
the point bulkiness; and even this mass print scarcely repre- 
sents the mass manuscript the Series the Canadian 
Archives. With Sydenham there very remarkable change. 
Not only are the blue-books abridged suspended altogether, 
but the despatch tends disappear from the 
official correspondence. This means not that the official inter- 
course was being circumscribed, but that was taking safer 
channel than the official despatch liable called like 
Samuel’s ghost the witches the parliamentary Endor. 
The truth was that governors were never more generously trusted; 
and never were letters more brilliantly more unreservedly 
written than during the administration the three four 
very able men Durham’s mission Canada. For 
the first time perhaps, intimate private correspondence 
comparatively equal terms was possible between the colonial 
governor and the secretary state for the 
For two these administrations the private papers now 


Bagot Stanley, March 27, 1842: “If write you too many private letters 
you must remember your own parting injunctions me”’ (Bagot Papers, vol. iv, 114). 
Cf. also Grey Elgin, June 15, 1849, with regard the the Public Service 
which has occasionally resulted from the communication Parliament the subsequent 
publication (G. Series, 451, 515). 
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available are among the most brilliant and comprehensive collec- 
tions semi-official correspondence Canadian history. The 
Bagot Papers and the Grey-Elgin Correspondence flood the second 
and the fourth phases the contest Canada with noon-day 
light. The first and the third also—the administrations 
Sydenham and Metcalfe—must almost certainly have been 
illuminated the time similar play private and con- 
fidential intercourse. Yet the scanty pages Scrope and Kaye, 
and the still scantier pages the Melbourne and other collec- 
tions, contain almost all that now available this field. The 
official papers abound with clues and inadvertent references 
this elusive material, but whole files confidential despatches 
the Metcalfe correspondence seem missing. judge from 
the letter-books, the course government never ran more 
smoothly. With the resignation the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration December, 1843, true, there are indications 
earthquake veritable eruption wrathful correspond- 
ence, the rough drafts which are Metcalfe’s own forthright 
hand. But, after the passing the crisis, the Series becomes 
again thin and formal stream following the narrow channels 
administrative routine, with scarcely hint the private 
intimacies the Grey-Elgin Correspondence the other side 
the hill. 

Nowhere this distinction between official 
correspondence more obvious than that quarter the field 
which was after all the most important all—the intercourse 
which the Reformers Nova Scotia, Canada, and Great 
Britain, carried forward their common cause. the side 
the governor and the Colonial Office the official despatches, 
upon which investigator naturally relies for the main thread 
evidence, are least regular and formal. Among the Reformers 
this thread very thin best, and the shades opposition 
course altogether lost. this fact which makes such 
collections the Lafontaine Papers, the Baldwin Papers and 
the Howe Papers invaluable. Here after all were the springs 
responsible government. The evidence the newspaper, the 
pamphlet, and the scanty official correspondence which the 
Reformers this stage directly participated may indispensable, 
but pales interest before the revelations which are 
found this spontaneous and confidential intercourse. The 
relations between Hincks and Lafontaine, between Lafontaine 
and Girouard, Morin and Viger, between Baldwin and Lafontaine, 
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between Hincks and Baldwin, between Howe and Uniacke and 
Huntington Nova Scotia, between Charles Buller and 
demon and the Reformers, both and 
otherwise, the colonies, are sought only correspondence 
this nature. The relations between Howe and Buller are 
particularly interesting. Their intercourse scarcely went beyond 
the cause which both had heart, but their brief and fragmentary 
correspondence would seem indicate that was not only 
exceedingly pleasant, but very important shaping the ad- 
mirable political tactics which eventually won the day Nova 
Scotia. 

The background the Buller-Howe Letters Nova Scotia 
will require little comment. Against the sturdy advice Hunt- 
ington and many his friends, Howe consented take office 
one those hermaphrodite the Sydenham 
régime. Towards himself and Nova Scotia least, Howe always 
maintained that Sydenham ‘‘played the Had Grey 
1848 been Stanley’s place 1842, and had Falkland carried 
out the spirit Howe’s concordat with Sydenham, con- 
ceivable that responsible government might have come Nova 
Scotia like the dawn, without those convulsions which distorted 
political relations for nearly generation Canada. has 
always been Howe afterwards wrote, the new 
principles should brought into operation without displacing 
injuring single person drawing his living from the public 

Nova Scotia Canada, however, the Peel administration 
England was reflected rejuvenation Toryism; and 
both, ‘‘disloyalty’’ and agitation cut athwart 
the main current reform. After the appointment Almon 
the Executive Council December, 1843, even Howe was con- 
vinced that responsible government 
was longer feasible. The resignation Howe, Uniacke, and 
McNab December 21, within few days the Lafontaine- 
Metcalfe crisis Canada, precipitated, the press and upon 
the hustings, one the bitterest conflicts the history the 
province. Howe resumed the editorship The Novascotian 
May, 1844, but the warfare words with Lord Falkland added 
nothing the dignity either antagonist; and indeed there 
are indications that Howe’s unmeasured badinage proved scarcely 
more costly the unfortunate governor than Howe himself 
the estimation his countrymen. 
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Canada Metcalfe carried the day largely through the agency 
Ryerson and the Methodists. Nova Scotia Falkland had 
already taken the precaution, before Howe’s resignation, dis- 
solving the House with the hope consolidating his control 
through Johnston and the Baptists. But power Nova Scotia 
was held narrower margin—Huntington’s amendment 
the new House was lost single vote. are patiently 
wrote Howe discussing Falkland’s blunders with 
Isaac Buchanan the summer 1844, circumstances, and 
the knowledge what are about, teach him But 
his faith was sorely tried. the close the following session 
Howe retired his farm Musquodoboit, Cincinnatus 
his but with the gravest misgivings the future, 
and ‘‘heartily sick the ‘‘We are body honest 
and well-meaning wrote, capture the 
Sepulchre, with ‘good have deal with 
pagans, who while they trust the Prophet, know the value 
close ranks, discipline and chain note from Sir John 
Harvey (Sept. 14, 1846) the Howe Papers—the first overture 
from government since the quarrel with Falkland—bears 
Howe’s meticulous handwriting comment which must have 
been born the bitterness this period: ‘‘This was first 
communication (except verbal message, received through 
Mr. Young) from House, after ‘proscription’ and 
banishment therefrom for several years. During all that period 
was disaffected and dangerous man. Now Sovereign’s 
Representative’s most excellent and talented thank 
God, and the steadiness and intelligence countrymen for 
the 

Papers (Letter Book, 1839-1845, Feb. 28, 1845) must have been 
written profundis during this period unwonted depression. 
contained ‘‘a very full the recent political 
events Nova Scotia’’, and was answered April, 
1845, tone scarcely more hopeful for the cause which both 
had heart. This was the darkest hour before the dawn. With 
the return the Whigs power Great Britain—and Buller 
office under the Russell administration—these misgivings 
were dispelled the mists Dunbar’’, and the cause 


1Canadian Archives, Howe Papers, vol. vi, 72. 


2The opening words Sir John note (Howe Papers, vol. 158). 
Archives, Howe Papers, vol. 126. 
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reform went irresistibly forward. The correspondence here pub- 
lished begins this juncture. 

brief comment may added with regard Sir John 
Harvey’s part the final achievement responsible govern- 
ment. Harvey had been lieutenant-governor New Brunswick 
the time Lord John Russell’s famous despatch October 16, 
1839, and his Circular Memorandum the Executive Council 
that was hailed the time Nova Scotia—very 
erroneously, careful examination the would 
manifest—as ample concession the principles responsible 
government. After the unfortunate disagreement with Sydenham 
and Lord John Russell with regard his conduct the Aroo- 
stook over the Maine boundary, Harvey had been trans- 
ferred Newfoundland. came Nova Scotia from New- 
foundland August, 1846, with every good wish from 
friends and his own that 

must said, however, that the discerning support 
responsible government which Harvey’s admirers attributed 
him this time was scarcely warranted the facts. The old 
shibboleths and commonplaces which had done service ‘‘short- 
responsible government, wherever feasible, from 
Sydenham Elgin, are still found the lieutenant-gover- 
nor’s correspondence—and particularly the old expedient 
disavowing administration one the hope 
being able upon the support But Howe 
was longer afraid and was longer deceived 
specious coalitions. The elections August 1847, were 
followed with the closest interest New Brunswick, Canada, 
and the other British provinces. The Reformers carried twelve 
counties with resolute majority seven the new House. 
With invincible resolution they declined all overtures for coali- 
tion and stood their arms. Secure now the inevitableness 
responsible government its final form, Howe retired for 
brief interlude before the session, Musquodoboit, ‘‘to play 
with the children, and read old books went 


1Referring Lord John despatch new and Judg- 
ment improved Constitution upon these 

Parliamentary Papers, 1840 (181), 

the letters John Kent St. John’s, who kept Howe well informed the 
Nova (Howe Papers, vol. pp. 193, etc.). Mrs. Howe was native 
Newfoundland. 
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into the woods,” afterwards said, called moose with 
the old hunters, camping out night after night, listening their 
stories, calming thoughts with the perfect stillness the 
forest and forgetting the bitterness conflict amidst the beauties 

The tenacity the Tories for office even after the adverse 
election discussed letter February 12, 1848; but 
the epoch-making despatches November 1846, and March 
31, from Lord Grey Sir John Harvey had already recon- 
ciled the lieutenant-governor the inevitable. From Buller’s 
letter November 16, 1846, possible surmise the influence 
Buller himself, and indirectly Howe, upon the momentous 
concession which the Colonial Office was now prepared make. 
When the House met January 22, 1848, the formation 
homogeneous and fully administration went rapidly 
forward. vote want confidence the old administration 
passed the 25th—a vote which, for the first time overseas, 
terminated one political administration and installed the opposi- 
tion their places upon sound principles responsible govern- 
ment conceded the governor under the discerning directions 
the British government. The new cabinet was announced 
February 1848. 

word may added with regard the letters themselves. 
Many them were obviously written great haste, without 
copies, and with thought their intrinsic future interest. 
few earlier letters are found the Howe Papers, and 
there are references still others which have not yet been 
discovered. some instances the readings here printed are 
problematical: those who are familiar with Buller’s handwriting 
will appreciate this precaution. One two letters 
also are preserved only the form defective copies another 
handwriting Volume xxxiv the Howe Papers. Upon the 
whole, however, these letters seem combine the advantages 
easy publication account their brevity, and general 
interest account their considerable importance. Perhaps 
even these fragmentary intimacies may serve illustrate mass 
correspondence which must one day occupy more prominent 
place Canada’s national traditions. 


CHESTER MARTIN 


Parliamentary Papers, Aug. 10, 1848 (621), pp. and 29. 


| ( 
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Howe! 


Private Thursday, Sept. 10th, 1846 
dear Sir, 

did not answer your letter because had nothing say. 
have now congratulate you being rid Ld. Falkland, who cer- 
tainly mismanaged matters your country most think 
the whole may congratulate you having Harvey Gov’. 
prudent, will not fail being might perhaps have 
found Civilian that would have done better. But then could have 
laid our hands many much worse, have such knack doing 
so, that think you are fortunate getting Sir Harvey, who from 
what recollect his New Brunswick career not likely commit 
himself any party individuals opposition public opinion. 

But ours sad Colonial system, even with all recent concessions. 
eyes the almost sole business the Colonial Office should 
breed supply Good Colonial Governors: then leave them 
you manage your own affairs. Our practice neglect the one 
duty, meddle every thing else. You are fortunate now having 
Colonial Secretary who has sound views Colonial Policy: but the 
good results Ld. Grey’s administration cannot achieved all 
once. must wait some time ere can find Governors carry his 
views into effect. 

You would, dare say, like know something the prospects 
the Government, which have its fortunes what they 


Howe Papers, vol. 151. 

copy this letter, would seem, has been preserved the Howe Papers. 

pun upon the distinction between the military and civil types governor 
reflects not only Buller’s views, but Howe’s, after his experiences with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. Cf. reference Military his letter Nov. 16, 1846. 

Russell administration which came into power July, 1846, was peculiarly 
fitted deal with colonial policy. Not only had the prime minister, Lord John Russell, 
special interest the colonies account his own able administration the Colonial 
Office (1839-1841) under Melbourne, but the new colonial secretary, Earl Grey, the 
brother-in-law Durham and uncle Lady Elgin, had peculiar interest the 
problem responsible government. Buller, whose influence the Durham mission 
traced with added certainty the invaluable Durham Papers, was thus 
most privileged station. Despite his modest disclaimer, perhaps one individual 
not directly connected with the administration the Colonies was better position 
know what was going and convey indirectly the influence well-informed 
opinion. Buller’s “well-paid, high office almost sinecure was the post 
judge-advocate-general. 1847 became chief poor law commissioner. 
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may, they will not much influenced me, who have well-paid, 
high office almost sinecure character, which gives share 
the conduct either the general government, any department. 
are the strongest parties: the other two will not unite 
turn out unless almost force them measures, which shall enable 
them raise public feeling against us. This will not easy for 
them do: are wise, Ld. John his colleagues are equal 
the emergency, good measures will obtain the Govt. general support. 
Affairs are rather fearful state. great part our population 
are threatened with famine destitution: Scotch Irish Poor Laws, 
mere form compulsory relief for the poor are likely the question 
next Session. therefore matter peculiar satisfaction that all 
risks collision with the United States are now passed by.—Our friend 
has had most critical attack. About weeks ago 
got renewed very imminent threatenings apoplexy, which for 
whole week was with difficulty averted. active attack occurred: 
now going abroad far from every subject excitement 
for the next year. the end that time will, trust, quite 
well again: but all probability—never again fit for very active life. 
Yours very faithfully 
BULLER 


BULLER? 


Halifax, Sept. 16, 1846. 
dear Sir, 

assured that the recent changes the Government England, 
with the promise they convey enlarged views Colonial Policy, 
have diffused general joy over North America. The great body the 
People are pleased and hopeful—the cliques and compacts, (some degrees 
less sane than your English are despair. Your 
own elevation was felt every Liberal Nova Scotia personal 
compliment, and all believe that the hands Lord John Russell 


1Gibbon association with Buller the Durham mission and his stormy 
career Canada during the Bagot and Metcalfe administrations, lie beyond the scope 
these letters; but Wakefield had very practical economic interests involved Cana- 
dian politics, and his political views the Metcalfe crisis, though commanding first 
the qualified approval both Buller and Howe, could scarcely have accorded with 
those eventually held either. Cf. Buller’s letter March 24, 1848, below, and 
letter Hincks the Montreal Pilot, May 15, 1844. Wakefield partially recovered 
1847, but complete breakdown came December, 1854. 
Papers, vol. vi, 76. Copy Howe’s handwriting. 
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and Earl Grey, aided such men Hawes and yourself, are 
safe, the full extent that the interests any people can wisely 
dealt with Statesmen afar off, unaided fellow workers, drawn 
from the Colonies. The want these, beside you, our only ground 

read Lord John’s speech the country, where have been residing 
all and immediately commenced little work, grouping, for 
his information, the results our Colonial experience since the death 
Lord Durham, and furnishing suggestions that conceived might 
useful the present moment. should have had this ready send 
tomorrow’s Mail, but was called from home meet Sir John Harvey. 
will endeavour and forward next Packet. 

Sir John has commenced well here—he has seen and heard all parties, 
and writes the Colonial Office for instructions. you have, 
suppose, influence with Earl Grey, request him dissolve our House, 
and you will have more trouble Nova Scotia for the next four 

Have fears that free trade will either injure the interests sap 
the loyalty the Colonies. The Possessions Bill have not seen, but 
the sooner all the costly machinery the Customs abolished the 
better. Crown Officers can enforce your Acts Parliament, and 
our Provincial Revenue Officers collect all the statistics you require. 

wish could some use you, were only show how 
devilish glad see the Whigs back the places from which they 
were unfairly ejected. When write you not expect answer, 
for know how much your time must occupied. ever give 
you hint afford information, command freely, and believe 
ever 

Sincerely Yours 


1This was the burden Howe's two Letters Lord John Russell, October, 1846 
(see Speeches and Public Joseph Howe, vol. 609) and much his thought 
with regard Imperial relations until the Canadian Confederation was accom- 
plished fact. 

2At Musquodoboit. This letter written from Halifax two days after Sir John 
Harvey’s first note Howe, beginning excellent and talented Harvey 
had enclosed Memorandum endorsed handwriting Proposition for Coali- 
(Howe Papers, vol. 155, seq.). The was the pamphlet 
Letters Lord John Russell. 

and Grey seem have taken rather casual suggestion very seri- 
ously; see the reply November 16, below, and Lord Grey’s elaborate directions 
Harvey the despatch November (British Parliamentary Papers, August 10, 1848, 
621, 7). 
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BULLER! 
Halifax, Oct 28, 1846. 

dear Sir, 

Your unexpected, but kind letter from the Highlands, was welcome. 
was odd, that, after long suspension correspondence, you 
should writing the 10th Sept. and you the 16th. You 
will perhaps think still more strange, that the very moment you 
were condensing into few lines your views Colonial Government 
and Governors, should drawing the leading idea Pamphlet. 
Since wrote you last have finished two letters the Premier, 
and enclose proof impressions his Lordship this Mail, and also 
copy Earl Grey. How they will received, what you may 
think them, cannot conjecture. The suggestions about employ- 
ment the Colonial Office, and representation Parliament, will 
probably considered presumptuous and impertinent, and suppose 
had hinted that wise Governor Huntley? Falkland could 
found North America, should regarded positively insane. 
However, writ discharged own duty, 
and eased conscience, content. The men who drove the old 
Colonies separation, thought Jefferson, and Franklin and Washington, 
very inferior the merest drivellers whom they were surrounded, 
and now suppose the prevailing idea, home is, that, though 
were giants those days’’, the race extinct. God send them all 
more this Whig Government disappoints us, you will have 
the questions have touched discussed different spirit, ten years 
hence, the Enemies England, not her friends. trust that you 
will find nothing the Pamphlet that not deferential and respectful 
towards Lord John—one object which had view, was give the 
Whigs due credit for their Colonial Policy, point that has been too 
much undervalued amidst the discussion your and fork” 
questions. 

have not put the letters circulation here, and shall not, until they 
come back from England. have sent them Walters for publica- 
tion the Times—should not insert them, you will oblige 


Papers, vol. vi, 80. Copy Howe’s handwriting. 

Henry Huntley, lieutenant-governor Prince Edward Island, then engaged 
violent quarrel with Haviland and other members his Council. Elgin came 
the conclusion that Huntley’s advocacy responsible government was much 
influenced the unfavorable opinion entertains some the members his 
present Council, deliberate conviction that the constitutional changes proposed 
are themselves (Elgin Grey, Sept. 25, 1847, Canadian Archives, 
Series, 461, 160). 
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offering them the Morning Chronicle, any other daily paper. 
would, course, rather have them ‘‘the account 
its immense circulation and influence. The Editor the Colonial 
Gazette will perhaps copy them. 

The prospects your Administration are very fair, and gives 
sincere satisfaction know that you are handsomely provided for, 
but The Government must indeed strong talent, they can afford 
keep you idle. 

Falkland, whose position and conduct you properly appreciate, 
will doubt our Province and myself personally all the harm 
can home, but hope his influence will not much felt the Colonial 
Office. 

are expecting despatches next Mail, and preparing for 
dissolution. Perhaps may drop you line after the Steamer arrives, 
the meantime believe 

Sincerely Yours 


BULLER 
Confidential London 
Novr. 16th 1846 
dear Sir, 

Despatches some importance have passed between your Lt. 
Governor Ld. sure from what hear, that the latter 
has impressed Sir John Harvey the fullest adoption the principle 
Responsible Govt. have not the slightest fear but that Sir 
will show himself perfectly ready entrust his Govt. those who have 
the confidence majority the Assembly. Nor need your friends 
have any fear any influence your late Govr., any indisposition 
here the leader the Liberal party, least all yourself. 

But there one point, which not see how possible for 
Sir follow the course which you suggest your last letter 
me. cannot see that there would any constitutional propriety 
his dissolving his Parlt. against the advice his advisers for the time 
being. That there may extreme cases which Colonial Governor, 


Howe Papers, vol. 175. 

doubt the Private and despatch September 15, 
1846, from Sir John Harvey Earl Grey, and Earl Grey’s famous despatch Novem- 
ber 1846, already referred (British Parliamentary Papers, August 10, 1848, 621, 
7). Buller’s phrase, what hear’’, very modest. The despatches un- 
doubtedly passed through his hands. Cf. his letter March 24, 1848, below. 
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may like British Sovereign called upon assume the weakness 
his existing ministers, turn them out for the purpose getting 
successors with whom can appeal the people, not deny. But 
this extreme course, inconsistent with the usual course repre- 
sentative Govt. which seems that the chief the state 
should presume his ministers able on, until they are beaten 
the Assembly, come him with some proposal for adding 
altering their own composition. And you paramount import- 
ance that the ordinary practice Responsible Govt. should rigidly 
respected. 

the present state things seems impossible for the present 
Executive on. With the certainty their falling the end 
year with the present Parliament, seems very improbable that 
their slender majority should keep steady: defection one two 
would leave them minority. This result will surely rendered 
more probable its being known that Sir has already been 
communication with you your friends: its being inferred from 
that fact, from his general demeanour that there insuperable— 
indeed objection you. suppose you have some waiters Provi- 
dence your Assembly. Will they not take early occasion making 
friends with you? 

One hostile vote the House would settle the matter. But there 
seems earlier solution prospect. understand your Ministry 
present incomplete. When the chief proposes any fresh 
names will Sir John Harvey’s power object, lead the 
resignation his Council. much mistaken will not ready 
avail himself the first opening the kind. 

That the Lt. Govr. should dismiss his Council without one other 
kind opening, insist dissolution contrary their advice, seems 
get the opportunity, you will wait year longer, but will recog- 
nition the Principle Responsible Govt. And not think you 


doctrine here course, general, unimpeachable. Two lieutenant- 
governors the Canadian Confederation—Letellier St. Just Quebec and McInnes 
British Columbia—have been dismissed for exceeding their prerogatives this 
respect. the other hand, forced dissolution has sometimes been successful, e.g., 
Manitoba 1914. The contingencies here outlined Buller are discussed Grey’s 
despatch November great detail and with the same tenor. But the Tories 
Nova Scotia were wiser their day and generation than those Canada. Draper 
advised dissolution the hope strengthening their position. the elections 
which took place less than six months after those Nova Scotia the Tories were over- 
whelmingly Nova Scotia Johnstone had seen the handwriting the wall, 
and clung office until the bitter end. 
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need fear any thing from hence. Ld. Grey’s good intentions you may 
rely on. not think that even Ld. Stanley his place could thwart 
you: but even could, depend upon has chance being 

was delighted find that you your friends stood firm against 
the Lt. Govrs. notion Composite Ministry. These Military states- 
men think such Ministries the strongest, the most useful instruments 
for themselves—not knowing that Coalitions always damage all engaged 
them, fail all who lean them. 


Yours very sincerely 
BULLER 


BULLER? 


Halifax, Sept. 1847. 
dear Sir 


Allow congratulate you your re-election, and the general 
party triumph which has been obtained over the Tories and Protectionists 
the three Kingdoms.* sorry see such men Macaulay, 
Hawes, and defeated, but suppose you will bring them for 
other places. 


wrote you, last Mail, announcing the decisive victory obtained 
the Liberals this Province had had full Council for 
four years—if had one now, should not complain that our Oppo- 
nents held the meeting Parliament; but does seem absurd 
that, after keeping the Country hot water since 1843,—proposing 
impracticable Coalitions, and governing with half Council, that they 
should still embarrass Sir John Harvey, and cling around him for four 


had been Buller’s opinion from the first that practice alone would sufficient 
force responsible government its final form. Cf. his speech the House Com- 
mons the Re-union Bill: principle ministerial responsibility ought 
adopted and fully carried out the Colonies the Mother country. What- 
ever decision [Russell] might come to, did not practically care pin about 
laugh]. Responsible Government would inevitably established the people 
The two delegates from the Assembly Nova Scotia, Young and 
Huntington, were present the House Commons when Buller’s speech was delivered. 

elections 1847. Macaulay was defeated for Edinburgh; Benjamin Hawes, 
afterwards under-secretary for the colonies, was defeated for Lambeth. The third 
name have not been able decipher. Buller’s own constituency was Liskeard, which 
represented from 1832 his death Nov. 29, 1848. 

copy, would seem, was kept this letter. The elections Nova Scotia 
had taken place August and had resulted, already noted, resolute majority 
seven for the Reformers. 
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five months after they have been formally condemned their 
Country. 

Colonial Congress Montreal, arrange Zollverein—a North 
American Post Office, Railroads and Colonization, has been suggested 
the Governor General Grey. Nova Scotia can take 
effective part these important questions till have Government. 
Are then waste four months because three four men have not 
the good taste retire? they will cling office, the House should 
called without delay. change takes place Midwinter, 
shall have run four five elections amidst the snows February. 

One our Judges sick—if dies, the Tories will their best 
fill the vacancy. judicial appointment should hastily made, 
under present circumstances, the exclusive party character our 
Bench becoming serious evil. have not Liberal Judge 
Nova Scotia. 

Some attempt intrigue will probably made our opponents, 
the Colonial Office. have too good opinion Earl Grey fear 
they can succeed. 

Prince Edward Island still hot water, and has been for twenty 
years. wish you would let govern for twenty 


BULLER? 


Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Feb. 1848 
dear Sir, 


Assuming that you still take interest Colonial affairs, although 
they lie not within the purview your present office, feel duty 
keep you informed what has been passing here—that you may mark 


the progress the principles, the application which British 
America you have had large share. 


Our Elections came off the 5th August, and beat the Tories, 
old Compact party, handsomely, carrying Counties out 17. 


1The experience friend, Archibald, chief justice Prince 
Edward Island, scarcely warranted this confidence. 

his letter May 1848, Howe remarks that had copy the 
February letter”. The text here given from fragmentary unpaged letter-book 
(vol. xxxiv) feminine handwriting the Howe Papers. There are very defective 
copies few letters from Howe Buller, Fisher New Brunswick, Major 
Campbell (Lord secretary) and several others; and also their replies. 
The arrangement not chronological, and the spelling exceedingly careless that 
that has been necessary amend several places order make intelligible. 
difficult conjecture how when these copies were compiled. 


4 
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They got Members, chiefly the smaller Townships, but 
secured firm fellows, forming good working majority with all 
the chances netting loose fish which every party the ascendant 
enjoys. 

Thus stood matters August, and naturally expected that 
Johnston and his friends, after expression opinion decided, 
would have had the decency retire. True, however, the instinct 
which guides the genus Tory every where, they hold on, till the 22nd 
January, upwards five months; Sir John, however desirous 
might forming strong government, having alternative but 
kick them out, wait patiently till they were kicked out the 
Assembly. They sheltered themselves under your precedents 
1841, though Lord John retained office but five days after the return 
the could not see the justification for beaten Party 
holding for five Months. 

The House met the 22d Jany. and the superiority the Liberals 
was once asserted, not only point numbers, but ability— 
Johnston having lost seven eight his best speakers, and having 
largely increased our number debaters, and practical business men. 
The present, think, the best House have seen Nova Scotia for 
many years—solidity judgment, varied information, and energy, being 
the prevailing characteristics. have fewer praters, and more men 
sound sense and chastened imaginations—a smaller number than 
had who would sacrifice North American Measure Road Vote. 

The first trial strength was the Election Speaker. 
proposed Young—the two Crown Officers, without proposing any body, 
made splenetic attack his past conduct. This led some reply, 
and Sir John and all the Ladies were kept waiting half hour till 
was over. Young was elected Majority seven. 

The day after Uniacke moved Amendment the Address, 
framed upon Sir Robert directly asserting want confidence. 
This led three days debate, which all the old stories were gone 
over—at the end the Amendment was carried, the same Majority 
seven, and the coup grace constitutionally given. 

The answer, embodying the Amendment, was carried next day, 
and read the Speaker with due and discretion. The 
scene was novel one, and Colonial Anglo Saxons, very interesting, 
were conscious having achieved Revolution, without bloodshed. 


Sir John assured the House his determination give prompt effect 
their wishes. 


the letter-book: probably The elections 1841 had brought 
Peel into power with commanding majority. 


} 
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The Fragment resigned next day, Uniacke was sent for the day 
You are perhaps aware that this gentleman, having retired with 
(rather than see injustice done) and been deserted consequence, 
his former friends, was elevated the post our Leader—the 
duties which position discharges with much talent and discretion. 
[Uniacke] could have formed Cabinet hour, but soon ap- 
peared that our opponents were only half out after all—Sir Rupert 
George having held the Secretaryship, and Johnston, while resigning 
the office Attorney General, still holding that Advocate 
General, with view secure all the Crown business the Courts 
Admiralty and High Commission. also discovered two admirable 
Despatches from Earl Grey, which, though valuable expositions 
general principles, and expressly making the Offices Secretary, and 
Attorney General political, had been carefully concealed from April 
last when they were received here, the canvas the party having 
been the mean time conducted direct opposition its general 
tone and spirit. Had they beaten the Elections, should never 
have seen the Despatches 

Having frankly explained the Governor our views and future 
policy, and claimed, matter right, controul over the legal, Financial, 
and Home Departments, which could get the parties resign, 
His Excellency was once willing concede, found that either 
must exercise the prerogative clear the way for us, must 
Councillors, and advise the exercise relieve the Governor 
from embarrassment, and clear the way for ourselves. The latter 
course Sir John strongly recommended, and, yielding his wishes, 
were sworn in. The Governor, having vainly wasted upon Sir Rupert 
great deal generous sympathy and good advise, and being 
determined not resign, passed resolution the House, declaring 
the Office vacant, the terms Earl Grey’s Despatch, from the moment 
the seat Council was resigned, voted him adequate pension, and 
gazetted him removed. All this has course excited good deal 


1The Hon. Uniacke had resigned from Sir Colin Campbell’s 
upon the formal resolution (Feb. 1840) that executive Council, 
present constituted, does not enjoy the confidence the first 
formal demonstration Nova Scotia the principles responsible government. 
government, Uniacke with Howe and McNab represented the Reformers 
and commanded majority the Assembly. All three resigned December, 1843. 
The choice Uniacke first premier Nova Scotia was warranted many ad- 
mirable qualifications, well his sacrifices for the cause reform. See 
tribute him Speeches and Public Letters, vol. 300, note. 

British Parliamentary Papers, Aug. 10, 1848 (621), pp. 29, etc., and 
letter March 24, 1848, below. 
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ire among the Tories, who now almost threaten rebel. they do, 
however, are strong enough hang them without John Bull’s 
assistance. not improbable that you may troubled with Me- 
morials and remonstrances, over your side the water. you are, 
and take any interest the matter, you will find the whole case discussed 
the papers forwarded this Packet Earl Grey. 
The new Administration stands thus 

Wm. Sol. Gen 
Lower Joseph Howe 
House Herbert Huntington 

OConnor Doyle 

George Young 


(Michael Tobin 
Legislative Hugh Bell 
Council MacNab—recently elevated make vacancy, and 


enable bring our Leader for the Metropolis. 

Thus stands the matter, have vacated four seats, and 
have four Elections run, all which shall win easily believe— 
leaving our friends the House, carry public business with dimin- 
ished but adequate numbers till are shall then set 
about remodelling our Financial and Revenue Departments, and en- 
deavor give Nova Scotia what she has never had yet, working 
Government, properly checked, and responsible every Department. 

shall endeavor also, following Sir John Harvey’s example 
cultivate, and diffuse through our society kindlier tone feeling. 
one thing you may assured, shall within the and 
conduct our operations humble deference the best examples shown 
the Mother Country. Earl Grey’s Despatches, clear sunbeam, 
breathe spirit generous confidence our discretion and right feeling. 
shall not disappointed. will our pride make Nova Scotia 
‘‘Normal for the rest the Colonies, showing them how 
representative Institutions may worked, insure internal 
tranquility, and advancement, subordination the paramount 
interests and authority the Empire. 

not answer this, except you have advise give. are all 
right—your silence will significant your opinion, know you must 
have many pressing demands upon your time. 


1Though not premier, Howe occupied far the most important post the cabinet 
—the clearing-house the entire administration. The secretaryship had been 
preference after the agreement with Sydenham, but Falkland decreed otherwise. 

and Howe were re-elected for Halifax County and City March 1848. 
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With every wish for your happiness and future advancement, 
remain 
Yours sincerely 
HOWE 


BULLER 


Pray when you have 


leisure let London March 24th 1848 
hear from you. 


dear Sir, 

have been seldom much gratified any letter yours 
the 12th Feby. The wisdom moderation your views make 
confident the success, which never mistrusted, the working 
Responsible Government, the triumph the Liberal party 
Nova Scotia. was especially rejoiced your approval those Dis- 
patches Ld. Grey’s, which showed before sending them 
Sir Harvey. gave the greatest pleasure able communi- 
cate the contents your letter Ld. Grey Mr. 
sure that this private exposition your feelings purposes will have 
the best effects the Colonial Office. 

cannot avoid expressing these feelings own, giving you 
this information respecting the feelings that exist more important 
quarters, though you kindly desire not however unless have 
give. When needed, shall frankly given, 
sure will kindly taken. But would impertinence offer 
any those, who are acting wisely: and think may give what 
more useful than any counsels—namely assurance the confidence 
kindliness with which your own generous policy met here. 

Since you wrote the aspect our old Europe has quite changed—& 
well speak not France, where the people Europe, 
who have the least notion freedom, are endeavouring before they 
have learned self-government, make changes the social system, 
which would too sure fail even England the United States. 
This Republic Established Communism Paris nothing but 


1A.L.S. Howe Papers, vol, 265. 

under-secretary the Colonial Office. 

view turning-point which modern history failed 
characteristic. Cf. contrast between 1688 and 1848 his history 
which was then going through the press. 


— 
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surprise the armed mob city great country, which never 
was little Republican now. see prospect before France but 
that confusion, bankruptcy, anarchy—& ere long the army estab- 
lishing universal consent military despotism the only escape 
from disorder. 

But the German movement far more important. There see 
liberty universally extended, movement for unity, which will 
trust before the year over present with great German Nation 
millions good enlightened people enjoying freedom order. 
Italy, too there are hopes United free, orderly Italy. The 
Austrian movement the one most uncertain: for there cannot 
foresee what dissolving effect the freedom the component elements 
the Empire may have the unity the whole. 

Amid all these convulsions, may not think with pride and satis- 
faction the establishment, working Responsible Govt. throughout 
B.N.A.! 

Yours very truly 
BULLER? 


Halifax N.S., May 4th, 1848. 
dear Sir 

Your kind letter the 24th March cannot sufficiently thank 
you for. never dreamed that you had troubled Earl Grey, Mr. 
Hawes, with any explanation private sentiments. kept 
copy the February letter, and almost forget what was it, but 
always write you old friend, confident your sympathy 
and discretion. Your last assures that not mistaken. 

understood and confided in, such men Earl Grey, Mr. 
Hawes, and yourself, may well proud—to you, who have gener- 
ously, and manner unexpected, placed before His Lordship 


1Elgin’s despatch announcing the vote want confidence the Canadian 
assembly and the formation the Lafontaine-Baldwin administration was dated 
March 11, and was not received the Colonial Office until April 11, nearly three weeks 
after Buller wrote this letter (British Parliamentary Papers, August 10, 1848 (621), 6). 
clear, however, that Buller was well informed the impending change. 

the last letter from Buller which have been able find the Howe 
Papers. Buller died November 29, 1848. inquiry which Howe had sent 
July appears have remained unanswered. 

the very defective letter-book (vol. xxxiv), the Howe Papers mentioned 
the note (q. v.) the letter February 12, 1848. 
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favorable moment, and good light sure cannot suffi- 
ciently grateful. very prompt and kind manner which Earl 
Grey acknowledged pamphlet 1846, led hope that had 
interested him, and every despatch pens renders more ambitious 
his good opinion. acting nobly here, and the sap already 
beginning circulate through the tree”. Though compelled 
form the Administration—carry our Elections and prepare our 
measures, after the Session commenced the Government introduced 
and perfected eight important public Bills, more than have been brought 
Administration five previous Sessions. These are chiefly intended 
settle old vexed questions and give us, what really want, the 
machinery working government. Having vainly endeavored 
obstruct those measures here, the opposition have sent the Colonial 
Office every imaginable form Protest, Petition, and Remonstrance. 
The mode which these are dealt with will decisive indication 
Earl Grey’s future policy, sweeps them out his way with 
firm hand, will not troubled with any similar accumulation. 
hope see the day, when Governors’ Despatches will compressed 

Sir John, course, comes for fair share abuse, but exhibits 
much skill, and such imperturbable bonhomie, based upon sense 
justice which rarely errs, that carrying public opinion with him 
every step. You will see defence the chief points assaulted 
the papers send this Packet. 

quite agree about France. have more faith the German— 
evolves slowly, and you must hit him hard knock any fun out 
him, but honest, industrious, fellow—full all sorts quaint 
and imaginative notions right and wrong.—There may Thirty 
Years’ War Germany, but there will come out vast political 
there came out the old one great religious reformation. 

What Ireland? There will blood-letting there doubt. How 
would Responsible Government for her? You cannot imagine the 
calmness with which North Americans survey the political scene 
shifting, Europe just now. There really exaggeration the 
sentiments expressed our House, notice which you will see 


one the papers have nothing more ask and nothing 
fear. 


1Probably report The Novascotian: ‘‘In moving for the usual committee 
prepare address congratulation [to the Queen the birth Princess Royal] 
Mr. Howe observed, that the same mail which brought the despatch [from Earl Grey] 
also brought accounts that almost every throne Europe was shaken, and almost 
every crown danger; while the subjects despotic Sovereigns were seeking con- 
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Papineau seems very savage that mistook the mode, and 
that Responsible government was worked out his absence. 
not apprehend that can overturn the present order things, and 
certainly could establish nothing better its stead did. 

Yours sincerely 


stitutions the point the bayonet and amidst scenes carnage and civil war, our 
gracious Queen, secure the attachment her subjects, had passed through peril 
but that which was incident the condition woman, and which was hallowed 
the maternal affections. she had freely bestowed constitution, which left 

1These letters might close appropriately with article The Novascotian 
December 25, 1848, upon the news Buller’s untimely death: 


the question had been asked month ago, the North American colonies, 
what English statesman they could least afford spare, the almost unanimous answer 
the best-informed men the five Provinces would have been—Charles Buller. 
The last steamer brings the melancholy tidings his death, and the sincere sorrow 
this side the Atlantic general was the estimation which the deceased 
was held. 


something singularly sad the death such man Buller the age 
forty-one,—in the very flower his days,—after the difficulties early life had 
been surmounted and honourable position had been attained, from which with 
practised and scarcely adventurous wing the highest elevations imperial public life 
were fairly within his reach. 


something, too, depressing the reflection that another has been added 
the list able and distinguished advocates colonial regeneration, who have passed 
from the stage usefulness the tomb, within very few years. 


“Lord Durham, Lord Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, Charles Buller! With these 
men alive and holding high stations England, North America would have had her 
advocates and friends, familiar with her wants and hopeful her destinies, appeal 
to, and defend her interests, all occasions. The grave has closed over them all, 
and are scarcely consoled for their loss the conviction that their works live 
after them and that the rights they advocated can never perish. 


the gradual evolution general principles and their practical application 
the business colonial government within the last ten years, Charles Buller, though 
inferior rank and station some his fellow-labourers, exercised vast and most 
beneficial influence. secretary Lord Durham, his talents contributed the 
brilliant success which attended his Lordship’s mission. When that great man was 
prematurely stricken down, Charles Buller Parliament and the press defended 
his memory and reasserted his principles. Out office, checked and restrained the 
party whom Lord Durham was feared; office, gave the present Ministry 
his counsel and his aid perfecting that nobleman’s colonial policy. 


with some others who take interest colonial questions, there was 
something safe, practical and conciliatory Buller’s advocacy North American 
interests. Unlike Hume, never frightened misled counselling extreme measures; 
and instead traversing boundless fields and generalizing like Molesworth, stuck 
the matter hand and raised difficulties, the facile removal which was not 
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proved compatible with the dignity the parent state with the security 
the distant provinces the empire. 

“It was for this quality his mind that chiefly admired Buller. never 
did violence the antique prejudices Parliament feared give honest counsel, 
when they seemed require it, the colonists themselves. There may rising 
men both Houses, whom know little; but those know, there not 
one, the peculiar walks chose, who can fill Charles Buller’s place.” 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
LODGE AND THE ALASKA BOUNDARY AWARD 


Transactions the Massachusetts Historical Society for 

April, 1925, contain some remarkable statements the 

late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge respecting the Alaska Boundary 

Convention. These statements, which were dictated Senator 
Lodge, read follows: 

President McKinley his first term made arrangement for 
the settlement all outstanding controversies between the United 
States and Great Britain with reference the Dominion Canada. 
protocol providing for the conference was agreed 1898 
Mr. Kasson and Mr. Foster, the part the United States, and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote and Sir Louis Davies, the Minister 
Marine Canada, the part Great com- 
mission appointed under the protocol was very distinguished one. 
The American commission was headed Senator Fairbanks, the 
English commission Lord Herschell. They met Quebec 
the August, 1898, and, remember, subsequently before 
Washington. President McKinley referred his message 
1899 and said, that much progress had been made, but that there 
was irreconcilable difference views respecting the delimitations 
the Alaskan boundary. was found that all the other outstand- 
ing questions could settled agreement among the commis- 
sioners, but the Alaskan boundary stood the way and nothing 
was effected, because the commissioners could reach agreement 
upon it. 

Although the Alaskan question has now passed away from 
public memory was the time the most serious character. 
The opening gold-mining Nome and the valley the 
Yukon had brought rush miners and prospectors into the 
Territory; and the unsettled condition the boundary brought 
conflicts jurisdiction and ownership which grew steadily more 
serious and threatening. 1899, October 20th, Mr. Hay 
agreed protocol with great Britain fixing modus vivendi, and 
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provisional boundary between the Territory Alaska and the 
Dominion Canada about the head the Lynn Canal. Under 
the modus vivendi practically yielded Great Britain tract 
territory about large the State Rhode Island, the 
north and west the Lynn Canal. This caused great dissatis- 
faction the extreme northwestern States and the situation con- 
tinued grow more acute. Canada sent force constabulary, 
remember, for the protection her claims, and finally President 
Roosevelt ordered body cavalry, numbering 800 men, 
sent the same region. There nothing dangerous con- 
troversy about land. The Canadians had been led believe 
some their leaders that they had claim which gave them the 
heads all the Canals, they are called, which enter the Alaskan 
coast. was wholly unfounded claim, but had been used 
politically such extent that feeling Canada was very much 
excited regard it. Our people the northwest denied this 
claim, good grounds, and President Roosevelt made his mind 
that would make one more effort settle the question. 
was not willing submit ordinary arbitration tribunal 
with umpire, because knew that would result compromise, 
and felt very strongly that there was nothing that could com- 
promise. therefore determined endeavor have tribunal 
which both sides should equally represented, and see 
settlement could not brought about, because felt that 
settlement was not effected there was very real danger violence 
and very probably fighting the boundary. 

December, 1902, sent for one day and said that 
had insisted that another attempt made settle this question 
the lines which have indicated; that Mr. Hay was opposed 
making any effort but was determined that the attempt 
least should made. handed draft convention and 
asked over with great care and mention one; 
that wanted know approved its form and terms, and 
further requested that return him with any corrections 
that saw fit suggest. went over the draft with great care 
and found that was entirely satisfactory except one two 
points, the principal one recall being the question the de- 
finition the tribunal. stood the draft was referred 
felt that the word “arbitration” 
should out and that should clearly tribunal different 
kind. There were one two other trifling corrections. handed 
back him with suggestions, all which adopted, and 
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the convention was signed Washington the 24th January, 
1903, and sent once the Senate. was put charge and 
favorably reported. 

Several Senators came me, especially Senators 
northwest, and said that they must assured the men whom 
the President would appoint members the tribunal, because 
they could not agree having anybody that tribunal who 
would yield the American claim, which they rightly believed 
wholly sound. told the President the situation and asked 
would allow tell Senators confidence whom intended 
was the leader perhaps those from the West who 
felt very strongly about the question—that was the 
intention appoint Mr. Root (then Secretary War), Senator 
George Turner Washington and me. When these selections the 
President was made known confidence Senators there was 
further objection the treaty and was ratified the Senate, 
unanimously remember, the 11th February, 1903. was 
ratified Great Britain and the President and ratifications 
were exchanged the March, 1903. 

When Mr. Hay heard the three men whom the President had 
selected was extremely displeased and protested the strongest 
way the President against Mr. Root, and even more strongly 
against me, taking the ground that our opinions were already well 
known, which was also true Senator Trrner. The President, 
however, course made the appointments the Senate had been 
informed would do. 

The convention, like all treaties that character, set forth the 
points decided. The vital question was, whether the 
provision the British-Russian treaty 1825 provided that the 
ten marine leagues from the ocean constituting the boundary should 
follow the sinuosities the coast; should straight line, which 
would have left the heads all the canals British possession. 

The tribunal met London September, 1903. sat for 
five six weeks. The representatives Great Britain were Lord 
Alverstone, Chief Justice England; Sir Louis Jetté, Lieutenant 
Governor the Province Quebec; and Mr. Aylesworth, who had 
been Chief Justice The cases and counter-cases had 
been, course, prepared our agents and made ready for the 
sittings the tribunal. Mr. Sifton was the agent for the British 


1An error. Later, Mr. Aylesworth was Minister Justice. 
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and Mr. John Foster for the United States. These printed cases 
really covered everything and had all read them with care 
before the meeting the tribunal. 

the first day Lord Alverstone turned sat his left 
hand) and said: course the oral arguments may entirely change 
views, but the cases presented the agents, Canada 
has continued: You understand that this entirely 
subject change, which may come from hearing the oral argu- 

The case was then elaborately argued Sir Robert Finley the 
Attorney General Great Britain; and Sir Edward Carson the 
Solicitor General, one side, and Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Hannis Taylor for the United States the other. 
The arguments were very long and elaborate, but they did not 
change the facts presented the agents. 

The meetings the tribunal were held the Foreign Office, and 
several times Lord Lansdowne, who was Secretary State and 
whom had known well, sent for come after the sittings 
the tribunal talk about the new Ambassador the United 
States, Sir Michael Herbert having died and there being vacancy 
that post. Lord Lansdowne had consulted with about Sir 
Michael Herbert when was appointed and had strongly urged 
his appointment, which had proved great success. was for this 
reason that Lord Lansdowne wished talk about the new 
Ambassador. had naturally some talk about the tribunal. 

The two Canadian representatives would yield absolutely 
nothing any point and was obvious that settlement depended 
Lord Alverstone. had mind what Lord Alverstone said 
the beginning, but did not feel liberty repeat it, and 
the work the tribunal drew end and the decision ap- 
proached began feel some anxiety. Just that time when 
the arguments had been finished and all that remained was make 
the decision, Mr. Henry White, who was then Secretary Embassy, 
told that Mr. Balfour, whom had known well for many years, 
would like have talk with me. day after the tribunal 
had adjourned went Mr. White’s house, just back Whitehall, 
and met Mr. Balfour. said wanted know confidence 
the situation and told him what was well was 
extremely anxious regard and shall always remember how, 
after had been talking some time, got and stood front 
fire and said me: the world this moment talking 
about the Duke Devonshire’s withdrawal from the Cabinet 
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account Mr. Chamberlain’s protection policy; but say you 
frankly that that matter and all similar matters are nothing, 
judgment, compared the importance settlement this 
had some further conversation. course said nothing 
except what have quoted, beyond going over the chief facts the 
case. 

day two afterwards the commissioners met for decision, 
and appeared that there was possibility any agreement 
whatever between the Canadians, who would assent nothing, 
and the American commissioners. Lord Alverstone then met with 
the American commissioners alone and repeated what had said 
the first day, and that, after hearing the arguments, 
was still the same opinion, that the Canadians had case. 
said: the question the line drawn the Portland 
Canal you must compromise with me. must have something 
back Our case was strong the Portland Canal 
anywhere else, but the point was not important one and 
yielded it. 

There was great outcry Canada over the decision but they 
accepted it, felt sure they would, because they had choice, 
and the Alaskan question was settled. With the settlement the 
question the road was clear for the other controversies with Canada, 
and they were all settled Mr. Root—the international boundary, 
international fisheries, international water-power, and the like— 
after became Secretary State. The importance this Alaskan 
decision, cannot opinion over-estimated. had 
become involved war with England and Canada serious 
clash the boundary, not only would all the other questions have 
remained unsettled, but the attitude the United States toward 
England would have been such character have embarrassed 
most seriously when the great war 1914 broke out. For the 
good relations the two countries this was far more important 
than the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, because that case England was 
anxious have the Canal built and was quite ready 
have build it. But with the feeling Canada the Alaskan 
question England was very embarrassing position. owe 
the settlement the firm attitude President Roosevelt, the 
courageous decision Lord Alverstone, the merits the case 
and the attitude Mr. Balfour and the British Ministry. 

For proper understanding the more important statements 


the above extract from Senator Lodge’s memoir, necessary, 
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first, summarize the history the Alaska boundary controversy 
from 1899 1903 and, second, review Senator Lodge’s 
statements, correct some his errors and indicate wherein 
his statements illuminate certain phases the negotiations. 

The Joint High Commission appointed Great Britain and 
the United States, ‘‘for the adjustment questions 
respecting the relations the latter with Canada and Newfound- 
land, met Quebec and Washington between August 23, 1898, 
and February 20, 1899. 

Following the failure come agreement respecting the 
Alaska boundary, Lord Salisbury, July 1899, wrote the 
Hon. Joseph Choate, United States ambassador London, 
proposing that the Treaty Arbitration adopted between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, February 1897, ‘‘with the assent, and 
largely the instance the United States, shall applied 
the determination the Alaska Boundary which now under 
discussion”’. 

The British government urged that ‘‘there nothing the 
Venezuelan Treaty which inapplicable, which would in- 
consistent with equitable solution the Alaska 

August 1899, Mr. Choate informed Lord Salisbury that 
the terms the Venezuelan Treaty were inapplicable 
the present subject controversy, which the issues are 
radically different’’. 

support this novel proposition, urged (1) that the 
Alaska boundary ‘‘was new question, raised for the first time 
after the Joint High Commission had been agreed upon’’, whereas 
the case Venezuela, the controversy originated century 
and a-half ago, and had been its entirety subject dispute 
and protest for sixty (2) that the coast-line the main- 
land been the possession, under the control, Russia 
and the United since 1825, and that the settlements 
the head Lynn Canal been made with the authority, and 
under the jurisdiction of, the United States, without any protest 
claim territorial ownership the part Great 
whereas, the Venezuelan case, the British settlements were 
upon territory claimed Venezuela and had been constantly 
protested Venezuela. 

Ignoring the fact that some the foregoing statements were 
inaccurate, Mr. Choate must have felt some embarrassment 
putting forward proposition which, addition its novelty 
exposition national title, was, the last analysis, 
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argument that settlements territory claimed the United 
States, were entitled greater recognition and protection than 
the United States’ government considered should accorded 
British subjects who had settled the area dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. 

addition, Mr. Choate, five months later, acknowledged that 
the Venezuela Treaty had enabled the tribunal evolve fair 
adjustment the respective claims Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela ‘‘out the facts discovery, occupation, and other his- 
torical circumstances which their dispute the boundary 
had been involved for more than century”’. 

the British government had not been able obtain the 
assent the United States the reference tribunal con- 
stituted odd number judges, February 1902, Lord 
Lansdowne instructed Lord Pauncefote that Great Britain was 
acquiesce the proposed number six, provided 
that least one the United States’ arbitrators shall not 
citizen the United States’’, and that least one the British 

July 16, 1902, Lord Lansdowne wrote Mr. Raikes that 
Majesty’s Government were given understand that the 
President was not disposed accept the Hay-Pauncefote draft 
August 18, wrote Mr. Raikes that was 
understood that ‘‘the President was not disposed continue 
negotiations the basis Mr. Hay’s 

The United States refused agree the British suggestion 
that the tribunal include two neutral arbitrators. December 
1902, when discussing the composition the tribunal with 
Mr. Hay, Sir Michael Herbert expressed the hope that the 
American members would Judges the Supreme Court 
the United States’’. Mr. Hay with this view, but feared 
would difficult carry out owing the pressure business 
before the Supreme Court, which could ill spare many its 
members the same 

January, 1903, the British ambassador, Sir Michael Herbert, 
advocated strongly the appointment three judges the United 
States Supreme Court with the lord chief justice England, the 
chief justice Canada, and judge the British High Court 
the British side, ‘‘as constituting Tribunal commanding 
the highest degree the confidence all 

January 18, 1903, Sir Michael cabled Lord Lansdowne 
that Mr. Hay that could only repeat what had fre- 
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quently intimated during the last three months, that the 
President [Roosevelt] was unable accept any form arbitration 
other than that proposed the Treaty, and that the Senate 
would certainly decline ratify any Treaty providing for the 
submission the Alaska Boundary dispute either the Hague 
Court foreign arbitration’’. 

The Alaska Boundary Convention was signed Washington, 
January 24, 1903. 

February 14, Sir Michael Herbert learned from Mr. Hay 
that President would probably appoint, the United 
States’ Members the Alaska Boundary Commission, Senators 
Lodge Massachusetts and Turner Washington, and the 
present Secretary War, Mr. 

expressing disappointment the absence any member 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Hay stated Sir Michael ‘‘that the 
President had wished appoint Justices the Supreme Court, 
but had been met with refusal from all 

February 21, Lord Minto cabled the Earl Onslow that 
the Canadian government had Court six members 
the stipulation conveyed the Treaty that members said 
Court would impartial jurists, and the hope that Judges 
the highest Courts the United States would appointed 
American that Canada had also agreed 
that the Commissioners should Judges the highest 
and urged that, this consideration had 
material causing’’ Canada assent the Treaty, should 
made good. 

February 26, the Earl Onslow cabled Lord Minto that 
Majesty’s Government were much surprised your 
Ministers the selection the American members the Tri- 
that ‘‘it would useless press the United States 
withdraw the names put forward, and arguments against the 
personal fitness the three American representatives, however 
convincing, would fail lead any practical result’’. 

March Lord Minto cabled the Earl Onslow that 
the assent the Canadian government obtained the 
stipulation the Treaty that the members the Court would 
impartial jurists repute. Their doubts the effective- 
ness the contemplated arrangement means settlement 
were some degree modified the assurance that the members 
the Tribunal would approach the subject with unbiassed 
minds, and that judicial interpretation the Treaty 1825 
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would obtained. The appointment the Tribunal the 
United States’ Government gentlemen who are not Judges, and 
whose known views leave room for expectation judicial 
consideration the question, changes the whole 

For reasons that are fully set forth Senator Lodge’s memoir, 
was impossible obtain any concessions from the United 
States; and Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice England, 
Lieut. Govr. Jetté, and Mr. Justice Armour were appointed 
behalf Great Britain. Following the death Mr. Justice 
Armour, Mr. (later Sir Allen) Aylesworth, K.C., was appointed 
the vacancy. 

The recent publication Selections from the Correspondence 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918, throws 
much light upon the statements Senator Lodge’s memoir. 

March 25, 1903, President Roosevelt sent confidential 
letter instructions Messrs Lodge, Root, and Turner. 
expressed his opinion that the Canadian claim Skagway, 
Dyea, and Pyramid Harbour was not ‘‘one those which can 
properly considered open for discussion”. acknowledged 
that there was room for discussion and agreement respecting 
the exact position the boundary, but that upon the 
compromise”’. 

July 16, 1903, President Roosevelt wrote Senator Lodge 
that ‘‘this was the last coming 
the free act both parties” and that this failed should 
ask Congress its next meeting make appropriation 
enable run the line our own theory. When Congress 
assembles must able report the success failure the 
negotiation that action can taken accordingly.” 

Senator Lodge wrote President Roosevelt July that 
had showed the latter’s letter Henry White, Secretary the 
U.S. Embassy London; that had him 
and that White ‘‘was very much afraid that might say something 
too 

July 30, writes that really need for oral 
arguments”; that had seen Chamberlain and Balfour and 
urged that everything possible done hasten 
that had much hope reaching agreement, for 
not think they will have the courage decide against the Cana- 
dians, and the Canadians are perfectly stupid about that 
they seem fail utterly see that disagreement deprives 
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them their only chance get out the matter creditably 
and leaves the land our possession, where will 

August 16, President Roosevelt wrote Senator Lodge that, 
the English and Canadian commissioners did not take ‘‘a 
rational and fair-minded the case, hoped the three 
Americans would ‘‘make their report strong possible”’. 
would send message Congress stating that ‘‘the effort 
agreement now end and that the whole territory 
dispute our own; that now occupy it; that shall not 
surrender it, hereafter discuss its 

August 30, Senator Lodge wrote President Roosevelt that 
can expect nothing whatever from the two Canadians and 
that seemed the accepted opinion London. The only 
question whether Lord Alverstone will with the main 
points.... Very possibly will, but England such 
mortal terror Canada that feel more than doubtful 
regard it”. 

September wrote that ‘‘Root and Turner and myself, 
from the general tone things not feel hopeful. look for 

September 24, after ‘‘week and half argument”, 
Senator Lodge writes President Roosevelt that Lord Alverstone’s 
seems this: feels bound the law and the 
facts present advised hold that the line goes round the 
heads the inlets. takes very decisively the British view 
the Portland 

stated that Lord Alverstone wished fix the boundary 
the coast-strip ‘‘by picking out series mountains which 
will reduce the strip running round the heads all the inlets 
stone decided our favor the main contention, namely, the 
heads the inlets, that could afford with slight modification, 
accept their Portland but they were also agreed 
that they could come definite decision all questions 
until they had seen what width coast-strip Lord Alverstone 
was prepared concede. 

September 29, writes that they will probably ‘‘get 
decision favor the line running around the inlets, and 
break off will regard the width the strip running 
round the 

After stating that the argument Mr. David Watson, 
counsel for the United States, had ‘‘disappointed states 
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that the ‘‘decision will reached the Commissioners, and 
does not depend the 

October 12, Senator Lodge wrote President Roosevelt 
that had found Lord Alverstone ‘‘very set having his 
selected summits and then creating range which will narrow 
the strip. This cannot admit. may get our way, but 
will either that disagreement.”’ 

Senator Lodge’s correspondence and memoir are remarkable, 
inasmuch they disclose much that has hitherto been, best, 
matter surmise inference; and because the latter contains 
statements which are erroneous demonstrate that the 
author’s memory was defective. 

the statement respecting the meeting the High Com- 
Quebec 1898, that the could reach 
upon the Alaskan boundary, generally under- 
stood that, but for the premature disclosure Canadian 
the terms the proposed agreement, Canada would have ob- 
tained settlement which was much more favourable than the 
award the Alaska Boundary Tribunal. 

with the Alaska boundary controversy. The discovery the 
immensely rich gold placers the Klondike 1896 antedated 
thirteen years the discovery the ocean beach placers Nome. 

Under the modus vivendi 1899, the United States had not 
yielded Great Britain tract territory about 
large the State Rhode Island, the north and west 
Lynn reasonable person can contend that the 
boundary, defined the Treaty 1825, lay the eastward 
the summit the White and Chilkoot passes. There might 
difference opinion whether créte des montagnes 
qui dans une direction coté’’ followed the 
first range peaks landward from salt water followed the 
watershed peaks, where such peaks were not more than lieues 
but, fair contention could the boundary 
extended beyond the water-parting between the streams that 
fall into the Pacific and those that fall into Bering Sea. 

Senator Lodge states that President Roosevelt ‘‘was not 
willing submit ordinary arbitration tribunal with 
umpire, because knew that would result compromise and 
felt very strongly that there was nothing that could 
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therefore determined endeavour have tribunal 
which both sides should equally represented, and see 
settlement could not brought 

This, and Senator Lodge’s statements respecting the com- 
position the United States members the Tribunal, are 
equivalent statement that President Roosevelt was only 
willing agree arbitration which the United States could 
not lose. 

That Mr. Hay opposed making any effort’’ settle 
the question along the lines indicated Senator Lodge probably 
equivalent statement that Hay was opposed “‘arbitra- 
that was farcical. 

Article the draft Arbitration Convention ‘‘communicated 
unofficially Mr. Hay and forwarded Lord Pauncefote, May 
10, reads: ‘‘An Arbitral Tribunal shall immediately 
etc. 

Article the Alaska Boundary Convention, signed 
January 24, 1903, reads: 

Tribunal shall immediately appointed consider and 
decide the questions set forth Article this Convention. 
The Tribunal shall consist six impartial jurists repute, who 
shall consider judicially the questions submitted them, each 
whom shall first subscribe oath that will impartially 
consider the arguments and evidence submitted the Tribunal, 
and will decide thereupon according his true etc. 

Senator Lodge states, and doubt correctly, that the word 
was deleted result his suggestion. 

February 11, 1903, eighteen days after the Alaska Boundary 
Convention was signed, the United States Senate ‘‘gave its 
advice and the ratification without amendment. 

Senator Lodge’s statements respecting the selection the 
three members the tribunal appointed the president 
the United States are important that they should read 
the light the history the occurrence set forth official 
documents. 

Senator Lodge says that President Roosevelt consulted him 
December, December Mr. Hay informed Sir 
Michael Herbert that would let him have answer respecting 
the Alaska Boundary Convention ‘‘as soon possible after 
had consulted the President”. This clearly indicates the date 
upon which this consultation took place. 

December 18, 1902, Sir Michael Herbert wrote Mr. Hay 
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that certain alterations made the United States the draft 
treaty were inadmissible, ‘‘as only put forward the American 
contention, and that that Canada would excluded it.” 
These are probably some the ‘‘trifling referred 
Senator Lodge. 

Senator Lodge states, effect, that President Roosevelt gave 
him permission select, United States members the tribunal, 
three men who would not the American 

Mr. Hay’s credit that extremely displeased, 
and protested the strongest way the President against 
Mr. Root, and even more strongly against [Senator 
taking the ground that our opinions were already well known, 
which was also true Senator 

Further, examination Senator memoir does not 
bear out his statement that had read the printed cases with 
before the meeting the tribunal. For instance, states 
that the ‘‘ten marine line constituted the boundary. 
matter fact, the Treaty 1825 specifically defines the line 
following the crest the mountains, and not the ten-league 
line, except where the first range mountains was more than ten 
leagues from the shore. The error not importance except 
insofar indicates that Senator Lodge was more interested 
maintaining the pretensions the United States than giving 
the question the careful study expected from arbitrator 
important international controversy. 

Senator Lodge states that, the first day, Lord Alverstone 
stated him that, ‘‘on the cases presented the agents, 
Canada has 

The writer declines accept this bald allegation fact. 
view Senator Lodge’s correspondence and another statement, 
which referred below and demonstrably variance with 
the facts, simply incredible that the Lord Chief Justice 
England would make the statement here attributed him. 

Senator Lodge’s letters September and October 
practically demonstrate that, after ‘‘week and half argu- 
Lord Alverstone had stated him that, his opinion, 
the United States was entitled unbroken coast-strip, but 
that this strip was only four five miles wide and that such narrow 
strip was inadmissible. 

Senator Lodge states that, when appeared that there was 
possibility any agreement whatever between the 
Lord Alverstone met “the American commissioners alone and 
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repeated what had said the first day that the 
Canadians had case’’; that Lord Alverstone said: ‘‘On the 
question the line drawn the Portland Canal you must 
compromise with me. must have something back 

The statement respecting Portland Canal unquestionably 
variance with facts. Respecting the identity Portland 
Canal, Lord Alverstone, after consultation with his Canadian 
colleagues, drew memorandum embodying their concurring 
views, namely, that the channel the north Pearse, Wales, 
Sitklan, and Kannaghunut islands was Portland Canal, and that 
all four islands belonged Canada. Furthermore, when the 
United States members the tribunal that Portland 
Canal lay the north Pearse and Wales islands, they virtually 
stated that also passed the north Sitklan and Kannaghunut. 

Until the decision majority, composed Lord Alverstone 
and Messrs Lodge, Root and Turner, was formally announced 
the morning October 20, 1903, the line awarding Pearse and 
Wales islands Canada, and Sitklan and Kannaghunut islands 
the United States, had never been mentioned. Mr. Ayles- 
worth, one the Canadian members the tribunal, stated that 
‘‘was never much suggested the written Case the 
United States, Counsel, during the oral argument before 
us. intelligible reason for selecting has been given 
hearing. Memorandum support has been presented 
any member the 

understood that, when Lord Alverstone found that 
could not induce his Canadian colleagues accept the contentions 
the United States members the tribunal, met the American 
commissioners; that Lord Alverstone drew the water-line, which 
later—except near the entrance Portland Canal—formed the 
award; that the land-line, north the head Portland Canal, 
rested upon the following bases: (1) that the line laid down 
Joseph Hunter, the vicinity the Stikine River, 1877, and 
the provisional boundary 1899 should incorporated the 
line; (2) that the line should follow mountain peaks distant, 
general, less than ten marine leagues (thirty geographical miles) 
from the general trend the coast, but leaving strip not less 
than about eight ten miles wide the heads inlets. 

The peaks were then selected Lord Alverstone, and the 
line drawn upon the basis already agreed upon, except that, 
the valley the Klehini River, northwest Chilkat Inlet, Lord 
Alverstone forgot about the provisional boundary this area. 
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his United States colleagues did not feel that was incumbent 
upon them call his attention the oversight, Lord Alverstone 
drew line which was much less favourable Canada; and 
post which had been occupied the North West Mounted 
Police for years, with substantial area the watershed the 
Klehini, was surrendered the United States. 

The Americans had accepted the contention Lord Alverstone 
and the Canadian members the tribunal that the four islands— 
Wales, Pearse, Sitklan and Kannaghunut—should awarded 
Canada, but, about hour before the announcement the 
award, the United States members the Tribunal informed Lord 
Alverstone that they would not sign the award unless Sitklan 
and Kannaghunut islands were awarded the United States. 
They informed Lord Alverstone that must compromise with 
them. They said, must have something back with.”’ 

There can question Lord Alverstone’s attitude 
respecting Portland Canal. memorandum embodying the 
views Lord Alverstone, Mr. Aylesworth and Lieut.-Governor 
Jetté was drawn Lord Alverstone. this memorandum, 
Lord Alverstone stated that there are passages the 
which establish demonstration that Portland Canal lay the 
north the islands. 

short, the evidence not only proves that Lord Alverstone 
did not use the language attributed him Senator Lodge, 
but also proves that Senator Lodge has taken language used 
himself and his colleagues, and put the mouth Lord Alver- 
stone! 

the reasons for Lord Alverstone’s action siding with 
the United States members the tribunal, and thus procuring 
settlement this dangerous question, much more known now 
than October 20, 1903. 

Later, was known that, while the Alaska boundary differ- 
ences were under discussion, Russia, with her well-known penchant 
for fishing troubled waters, was endeavouring gain advan- 
tages Persia. the same time, Great Britain had sent her 
what almost amounted ultimatum. 

addition, the Ottawa Journal stated recently that President 
Roosevelt, through third party, notified the British government 
that, the boundary claims the United States were not con- 
ceded, would take steps assert the authority the United 
States the territory dispute, which might have precipitated 
war. Apparently, this statement refers President 
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letter July 16, 1903, which Henry White and 
made him fear that Senator Lodge ‘‘might say something too 
strong.” 

Further light thrown upon the serious nature the situation 
Senator Lodge’s account his conversation with Mr. Balfour, 
and the latter’s statement that the Duke Devonshire’s resig- 
nation from the cabinet ‘‘and all similar matters are nothing 

Senator Lodge concludes: owe the settlement the firm 
attitude President Roosevelt, the courageous decision 
Lord Alverstone, the merits the case and the attitude 
Mr. Balfour and the British 

Not every one will agree with these conclusions, but students 
history will note that Mr. John Hay, U.S. Secretary State, 
the strongest way”’ against the appointment the 
three United States members the tribunal. That this tribute 
Mr. Hay unintentional does not detract from its value 
testimony that statesman, and his desire that Canada get 

regrettable that President Roosevelt did not live read 
the revelations his old friend, Senator Lodge. safe say 
that his comment thereon would not have been lacking vigour, 
nor would have been uninteresting. 


JAMES WHITE 


not original. 
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The Works Samuel Champlain. six volumes. Reprinted, 
translated, and annotated six Canadian scholars under the 
general editorship Volume II, 1608-1613. Trans- 
lated and French texts collated Home 
CAMERON. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1925. Pp. xviii, 351. 

volume contains the second part Champlain’s greatest work, 

the Voyages 1613, whereto are appended six contemporary documents 

bearing his life and work. covers the years 1608-13, wherein 
occurred some the most stirring events his career, notably the 
founding Quebec, and his voyages Lake Champlain and Allumette 

Lake the Ottawa. 

Both the editorial merit and the beautiful setting its predecessor 
are continued this volume. The plan, first used Volume 
presenting one page the corresponding parts original, translation, 
and annotation, proves every way advantageous that likely 
prevail such works for the future. The translation, needless perhaps 
say, unexceptionable, even though opportunity appears here and 
there for the reader feel that might himself have rendered more 
happily lucidly occasional detail Champlain’s meaning. The 
annotation, however, much less copious, and perhaps less evenly 
proportioned, than the first volume,—a fact which obviously reflects 
less intensive investigation the places and objects treated, while 
suggests some opportunity for further local research. 

The illustrations include all Champlain’s own, together with 
others designed illuminate them, the text. His three detailed maps, 
—of Tadoussac, Quebec, and Montreal-Lachine,—are accompanied 
modern outline maps drawn the same scale and meridian, precisely 
with the more numerous local maps the first volume; and the 
heretofore debatable problem his route the upper Ottawa ad- 
mirably clarified the large-scale map contributed Mr. Morris. 
Most notable far the new illustrations, however, the drawing 
Mr. Jefferys, which shows most effectively and attractively the 
aspect which the original abitation must have presented, built real 
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materials its actual Champlain’s picture-plan, while 
doubt accurate the main, lacks background and has been conven- 
tionalized the engraver out all local semblance. Utilizing skilfully 
every feature the original picture-plan and descriptions, and with 
local knowledge and close attention structural requirements, Mr. 
Jefferys has produced picture that enriches our history, even though 
may sure that will soon appearing Champlain’s veritable 
great misfortune, since must represent the 
settlement vastly better than does Champlain’s own drawing. 
welcome the fine photograph Champlain’s astrolabe, but would have 
been better content with fuller account its discovery, and some 
mention the chain circumstances whereby this precious relic, 
properly Canadian national possession, fell into private hands 
Morristown, New Jersey. The value some the other illustrations 
less evident, notably the four undistinctive photographs around 
Morrison’s Island; and miss altogether one the most helpful 
features Volume the inset little modern maps important localities, 
whereby was possible follow Champlain’s route detail without 
resort atlases. 

The six appended documents include marital and domestic contracts, 
and petitions connected with the affairs Canada; and they are here 
presented for the light they throw upon Champlain’s personal affairs, 
and especially the ideas and plans underlying his explorations. 

GANONG 


The Jesuit Martyrs North America: Isaac Jogues, John Brébeuf, 
Gabriel Lalemant, Noél Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, Charles Garnier, 
René Goupil, John Lalonde. JoHN WYNNE, York: 
The Universal Knowledge Foundation. [1925.] Pp. 250. 

THE year 1925 has seen consummation hoped for during many years 

the Roman Catholic world—the beatification the eight Jesuit 

missionaries New France who suffered death for their faith during 
the fifth decade the seventeenth century. Except Jean Brébeuf, 
born 1593 and martyred 1649, the year the execution the 

English sovereign Charles whose martyrdom was long solemnly 

remembered high Anglicans, all these men died latest the 

earlier years middle age. Nearly all were good birth. Brébeuf, 
the foremost the martyrs Huronia, was related the noble English 
house Howard. All were highly educated and most them had 
taught Jesuit colleges. They lived that period Catholic revival 
France which was almost frantic devotion the ascetic life. The 
list orders founded France during this half-century impressive. 
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the mendicant orders, Dominicans and Franciscans, were, the 
Benedictines earlier times, reformed societies which were, effect, 
new orders, and addition have such male societies the Eudists, 
the Oratorians, the Trappists, the Sulpicians, and female societies such 
the Ursulines, Hospital nuns, Sisters Charity, and many other 
types either quite new inspired new the age St. 
Sales and St. Vincent Paul. the vigour the Protestant 
movement had not declined, had certainly not carried with the whole 
Christian world western Europe. England Protestantism was torn 
internal strife. The state church and the nonconformists were 
war. France the secession the Protestant leader, Henry IV, the 
Roman Catholic church, had made official France what remained 
until the French Revolution, intolerantly Catholic policy. 

this field revived zeal the Jesuits have the foremost place. 
They had outlook world-wide. Their missionaries were scattered all 
over Asia, even Thibet; they were Africa, South America, where, 
Paraguay alone, they claimed one hundred thousand converts, and, 
above all, New France, North America. the middle the 
century they had sixteen thousand members and more than five hundred 
colleges. One the striking features Jesuit work the unity 
thought the missionaries. This was chiefly due the training all 
the spiritual exercises Loyola, which involved not only much prayer 
and labour, but what was many the irksome daily task hour 
and half meditation. The discipline, continued for years, created 
common mentality and, some think, even standardized type 
countenance. The Jesuits proved what the militury caste Germany 
proved our own time, that the incessant iteration idea can 
mould the outlook life great numbers. The missionaries learned 
suffer hardships, distrust pleasure lure the flesh, and 
regard this life vain show and death deliverance. the days 
before papal infallibility was dogma, they taught that the head the 
church spoke with authority fully divine, though, France, least, 
the secular power was claiming high jurisdiction church affairs. 
the Jesuit, accept the Protestant heresy was the path 
perdition, for the Protestant denied the cardinal principle that God 
speaks man the voice His vicar earth. 

The author The Jesuit Martyrs himself Jesuit and has keen 
enthusiasm for his order. citizen the United States, and there 
this lack proportion his book that his chief interest the labours 
the Jesuits related scenes within the United States. the sixteen 
chapters most the contents five are given the work Isaac 
Jogues, whose crown martyrdom was won within what now the 
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state New York. Quebec, which was the radiating centre Jesuit 
authority, comes but slightly into the picture. The author goes 
minutely into the martyrdom Jogues that has space for only 
few paragraphs for the fate Brébeuf, and the other martyrs Huronia. 
Next Jogues, Brébeuf is, however, conspicuous the narrative; and 
perhaps sound instinct which fastens upon one figure relating 
what now the United States, and one relating Canada, typical 
all the others. For all but one two the story the same: brutal 
enemy, the Iroquois, fiercest savage known history’’; heroic 
facing hardships; prolonged and ingenious tortures before death 
came release. 

While the present volume lacks literary distinction, has special 
value. Some the writers the Jesuit Relations had vivid and 
attractive style. Perhaps the best them Father Jeune, less famous 
than others, because did not win the final glory martyrdom. 
Brébeuf also wrote clearly; Jogues, man thoroughly trained the 
learning the day, wrote none the Relations, but his letters show 
charming simplicity and restraint. The chief merit Father Wynne’s 
work that lets such writers speak for themselves. His book 
really collection extracts from the writings Jesuits New France, 
covering the various aspects which the author wishes make clear. 
Jeune tells the story his hard winter with wandering Montagnais; 
Brébeuf that the mode life among the Hurons; Jogues the appalling 
story his own sufferings the hands his Iroquois captors. The 
translations the original French and Latin are taken from the late 
Mr. Thwaites’s great edition The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments. places the translations are too literal make idiomatic 
English, but this not serious fault: the critic has easy access the 
original account. The book gives the English reader for the first 
time coherent collection extracts relating the chief martyrdoms. 
Parkman told the story his own inimitable way. Yet the student 
these narratives will find vivid touches the original inevitably missed 
secondary account. Jogues stands out with rather undue pre- 
éminence, his story is, itself, one the most notable records martyr- 
dom human annals. The sufferings the early Christians reveal 
pale horrors compared with the tortures the Jesuits the Iroquois. 


GEORGE WRONG 


Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1925. Pp. xii, 101. 

Mr. here tells the story Lahontan’s travels North 

America from the letters the Nouveaux Voyages. has prefixed 
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thereto brief account Lahontan’s birthplace and parentage, sup- 
ported reference the local archives France. Following the 
letters closely, describes the youthful Baron’s first arrival New 
France and his first winter there. follows him his first expedition 
against the Iroquois with Barre 1684, describes his period 
garrison duty near Montreal, seasoned hunting trips with the 
Indians, and allows Lahontan tell his own words good deal 
shortened) the story his second and prolonged expedition Lake 
Ontario, Fort St. Joseph, and Michillimackinac. final chapter brings 
the explorer back Quebec for the siege Phipps, and carries him 
the unhappy termination his service the French army. The 
translation, from one the French editions 1703, satisfactory, 
though there are occasional lapses style. The narrative conveys 
some the liveliness the sprightly young soldier’s relation, and should 
serve very well introduction the man and his work. There are 
several illustrations taken from the original Voyages, and interesting 
map from the same source. appendix the writer has added 
translation the Roy, Mai, 1695, pour 
Conduite, Marche, Police Discipline des Compagnies que Majesté 
entretient dans Canada. There bibliography the beginning 
which suggestive, though not complete; and the author has added 
the text explanatory notes. 

The book not complete study Lahontan, and presumably 
should not judged such. Yet might with advantage have been 
more complete than is, since Lahontan used every writer 
early Canadian history, and from their first appearance his writings 
have evoked good deal criticism. The notes are supplementary 
rather than critical; and some the localities mentioned (e.g., Famine 
River, page and Condé River page 64) are not identified. 
largely fabulous voyage the River Long dismissed 
brief note. More important the omission any reference Lahon- 
tan’s anti-clericalism, his animadversions French-Canadian 
society, which illustrate his character and help explain his misfortunes. 
The Baron’s fondness for classical literature goes unrecorded; his career 
after his departure from Newfoundland dismissed half dozen 
lines; and are told nothing about his memoirs and other writings. 
Nor there any estimate Lahontan explorer, observer, 
historian. 

Mr. Crompton has used one the editions 1703 for his text. 
While mentions some the later editions, says nothing the 
English edition that year, nor does notice the reprint 
elaborately edited Thwaites (Chicago, 1905). There little con- 
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fusion Chapter where runs together (without explanation) the 
contents two Lahontan’s letters written June and August, 
1687, respectively. There index. 


FLENLEY 


Histoire Nicolet, 1669-1924. Par BELLEMARE. 
partie: Arthabaska: L’Imprimerie 
d’Arthabaska. 1924. Pp. 410. 

MAny students French-Canadian history are familiar with the 
volume the seigniory Baie-Saint-Antoine, (more commonly known 
Baie-du-Fébvre) which the Abbé Bellemare published fifteen years 
ago. them enough say that the present study Nicolet has 
been carried through with similar thoroughness and accuracy. far 
this seigniory concerned there appears nothing for any future 
historian disclose. 

Nicolet was important seigniory. was first granted Captain 
Arnould Laubia, who came Canada with the Carignan Regiment. 
But like most the other ex-officers who acquired seigniories the 
colony, Laubia presently went home France, and his property 
passed into the hands Michel Cressé, who 1680 received large 
addition its area. His eldest daughter married Poulin Courval, 
who eventually became seignior, and was possession when Gédéon 
Catalogne made his survey 1712. Some time thereafter was 
split into three seigniories, which were finally acquired Colonel 
Kennelm Connor Chandler who, with his son, held down the time 
when the seigniorial system was abolished. 

The Abbé Bellemare’s volume traces the fief through its mutations 
and vicissitudes, bestowing much attention personnel and genealogy, 
has always been the custom those who write local histories, especially 
Quebec. Nevertheless, there good deal about the relations 
seigniors and the habitants scattered through the book; and some 
interesting sidelights are thrown upon the workings the seigniorial 
system—for example, the operation the banal mills, the fixing 
land boundaries, the methods road-building, and the honorary rights 
the seigniors. 

All all the book useful, interesting, and scholarly piece 
work. one can read without feeling deep and sincere regret 
that its author was not spared complete his task. For the present 
volume deals only with the seigniory. was have been followed 
history the parish, enterprise which must now carried through, 
all, other hands. 


WILLIAM BENNETT MuNRO 
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Premiére partie. Quebec: Tremblay. 1925. Pp. 328; illustrations. 
THOsE who appreciate the value exhaustive and authoritative local 
chronicles for the light they throw the history colonization will 
welcome another study the author Notes historiques sur vallée 
Matapédia. The present volume covers the history Sainte Cécile 
Bic from the time the discoverers New France the year 1829, 
when the settlement was erected into parish. second volume 
preparation, the subtitle which siécle vie paroissiale 

The first two chapters the present volume contain glowing 
description the beauties the village Bic, ‘‘La Suisse 
and discussion the various theories regarding the origin its name. 
The theory favoured the author that Champlain named the little 
harbour 1603 and that referred his later works 
Bic’’, doubtless for phonetic reasons. The bulk the volume 
taken with exhaustive account the various seigniors Bic, 
accompanied the usual voluminous genealogical records. The 
seigniory Bic was first conceded 1675, the Sieur Charles Denis 
Vitré, member the Sovereign Council New France. After the 
conquest New France the English, was made the official station 
for the pilots the River St. Lawrence; and 1780 the station had 
acquired such importance that Sir Frederick Haldimand ordered that 
two houses, two piers, and were built the 
island for the pilots. Bic the official station remained until the year 
1905, when the request the Allan Line was transferred Pointe- 
au-Pére. 

The Abbé Michaud says his preface that has taken pains 
eliminate from his pages everything but historical facts; but one two 
interesting legends have crept in. These legends, the many excellent 
photographs, and the author’s picturesque style, make interesting the 


reading volume which also authentic and painstaking historical 
record. 


JULIA JARVIS 


The True Story Hiawatha. Hatzan. Toronto: McClel- 

land Stewart. 1925. Pp. 298. 
somewhat misleading title conceals brief sketch the Iroquois 
confederacy from its legendary origins its settlement upon the Cana- 
dian reservation Brantford. The confederacy was built up, according 
Indian story, about the year 1193, through the efforts Ayont-watha, 
hunter the Mohawk tribe. This individual, whose name became 
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anglicized Hiawatha, was the subject the legend which Longfellow 
afterwards heard through the Ojibway tribe. The narrative Ayont- 
watha’s exploits serves introduce account the Six Nations, 
their meeting with Champlain, their connection with the Anglo- 
French wars, their loyalty Britain the War American Inde- 
pendence, their settlement the valley the Grand River, and 
their activities the War 1812 and subsequently. The most interest- 
ing chapters deal with the period which falls within the author’s personal 
experience—the modern period adjustment the economic and 
political life the white man. The losing struggle for the preservation 
the traditional laws and customs the Six Nations, and the privi- 
leges accorded them treaty under George has been modified, 
recent years, internal strife between conservative and radical 
faction. The radical faction, with whom the author was connected 
friendship, has been attempting supplant the hereditary chieftain- 
ships representative institutions. After investigation, the Dominion 
government issued September, 1924, order council amend 
this direction the internal organization the Confederacy. this 
contest, and the related economic problems, the author writes with 
definite knowledge and with insight. 


REID 


The Papers Sir William Johnson. Prepared for publication 
ANDER FLICK, director the Division Archives and History 
the University the State New York. Volume IV. Albany: 
The University the State New York. 1925. Pp. xvi, 898. 

THE period covered the fourth volume The Papers Sir William 

Johnson, which three volumes were published 1921-3, includes the 

years 1763-5—turbulent years the history the northwest frontier. 

The Peace Paris brought rest the border settlers, for the Indian 

tribes, instigated, some thought, French officials, made concerted 

and desperate effort prevent the English from occupying the territory 
they had won. The year 1763 was occupied the rising under the 

Ottawa chief, Pontiac; the year 1764 the subjugation the Delaware 

and Shawnee tribes the Ohio; the year 1765 attempts take 

possession the far west and resume the fur-trade. Sir William 

Johnson, who held during these years the superintendency Indian 

affairs for the northern district, was the point contact between Briton 

and Indian. His correspondence with Amherst and Gage, the com- 
manders-in-chief, with Cadwallader Colden, the governor New York, 
with the Lords Trade, and with his own deputies among the Indian 
tribes source valuable information. His letters this period 
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were, unfortunately, greatly damaged the fire 1911 the State 
Library Albany. Many were destroyed entirely, and others were 
badly scorched that the contents are barely intelligible. Some letters, 
perhaps the most important, have been replaced from contemporary 
copies the Public Record Office England, the Library Congress 
Washington, various depositories New York State. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the loss greater the biographer Johnson 
than the general student the period. Students Canadian history 
will regret particularly the destruction almost all the letters from 
Johnson’s correspondents Montreal. These included Captain Daniel 
Claus, his deputy, John Welles, prominent member the Montreal 
group English merchants, and the ex-Jesuit Roubaud. The loss 
this Montreal correspondence serious, especially much our 
knowledge the period has been drawn from records left enemies 
the English merchants. Most the correspondence with military 
officers Canada was preserved, including autograph letter June 
1764, from Ralph Burton, Montreal, which signs himself 
assumption which throws light upon his quarrel with 
Governor Murray. The contents the missing letters are indicated 
extracts from the calendar the Johnson Papers made Dr. Richard 
Day 1909. 

The letters reveal Johnson favourable light, the protector 
the Six Nations against the greed individual settlers and land 
companies, and the principal intermediary between the races after 
the rebellion had been suppressed. gave much attention, perhaps 
not with entire consistency, establishing his own claim large 
tract land Conajoharee. His policy Indian affairs was based 
upon his influence with the Six Nations, and was prepared use 
them, Amherst suggested, terrify the western tribes into submission. 
The outbreak war 1763 attributed first the misguided 
policy the British dealing with the Indians. After the beginning 
1763 began, however, believe that the rising had been instigated 
French officers—an explanation which General Gage and others 
rejected, probably with reason. Johnson, whose delusion this point 
difficult account for, probably derived his opinion from Roubaud, 
who was diligently circulating rumour that Montcalm had pianned 
just such Indian insurrection. theory was substantiated 
forged letter Montcalm, which finally reached the secretary 
state London. Johnson and Roubaud had other interests common, 
among them the conversion the Indians and French Canadians 
the Anglican faith—another ignis fatuus early Canadian history. 
The latter half the volume contains some information about Johnson’s 
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system trading with the Indians the forts only, and about the success- 
ful attempt Canadian merchants Michillimackinac revert the 
French method bartering with the tribes their own localities. With 
the political controversies the American colonists Johnson had, 
apparently, little these years, for the Stamp Act riots are barely 
mentioned his letters. 

There are facilities within the volume for speedy reference its 
contents. separate index should, perhaps, have been provided, since 
the volumes are being printed long intervals time: least detailed 
table contents should have been offered the reader who may wish 
consult the volume without reading throughout. 


MARJORIE REID 


The Quebec Act: Study Statesmanship. Oxford: 
the University Press. 1925. Pp. 224. 

this volume professedly study statesmanship, one need hardly 

discuss it, brief review, from the point view historical research. 

covers, course, great many documents, all which, might 

expected, are presented scholarly manner. 

When one turns, however, consider the study based upon these 
documents, the grounds which they are selected and excerpted, and 
the conclusions drawn from read into them, the volume takes quite 
another aspect. The very remarkable views advanced and conclusions 
reached, with evident absence doubt their correctness and 
adequacy, preclude the possibility questioning the good faith the 
author. not necessary impugn the intellectual honesty and 
personal conviction all but one the founders and exponents the 
multitude creeds which have been derived from study one and 
the same Bible. The statesmanship Carleton, discovered the 
Quebec Act, has all the ear-marks novel religious creed derived from 
new combination texts from the Bible, selected with the purest 
intentions and good faith. would, indeed, very difficult, not 
impossible, take this view the supposition that the author was 
acquainted with the conditions and views the French Canadians 
before the British conquest, the growing conditions conflict be- 
tween the two races which resulted from the Quebec Act, until the out- 
break the Rebellion 1837-8. His postulation and maintenance 
Carleton’s statesmanship the introduction the Quebec Act, which 
quite truly attributes solely him, imply that the careful study and 
progress made towards sane working arrangement, difficult enough 
any case, for the living and working together two historically and 
temperamentally antagonistic races, was suddenly and completely 
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thrown over. With the autocratic and imperialistic views soldier, 
Carleton conceived the objects the British element the colony 
purely mercantile and temporary, and therefore representing 
permanent British interest. Their worst fault, however, his eyes, 
was that they were infected with that dangerous and contagious political 
malady, British colonial notions freedom. Immunity from 
British immigration, the Quebec Act, conceived, would thoroughly 
insure. Such result would certainly have precluded the possibility 
any racial conflict Canada; yet, the course time, would have 
equally insured the passing Canada out the British Empire. The 
remote possibility continuing Quebec British military occupation 
would have insured only totally alien dependency. Subsequent 
British immigration would have gone wholly, instead only partially, 
the United States, and occupied the western portions what now 
Canada, parts the American western territories. 

But, curiously enough, the statesmanship attributed the author 
Carleton based his supposed preservation Canada, through 
the Quebec Act, field for British population and British institutions 
after the American colonies had been lost. Only one writing with the 
most complete confidence his conclusions could present such 
astonishing transformation the facts. brief, the volume does the 
greatest injustice the memory Carleton, and implies quite needless 
perfidy and ingratitude the part the French Canadians. Carleton 
was undoubtedly the greatest the British military officers employed 
America that period and, his spotless personal rectitude and 
freedom from corruption, contrasted strongly with his predecessor 
Murray and several later representatives the Crown. Least all 
did he, could he, put forth any claim statesmanship. connection 
with the Quebec Act, abundantly proved his own statements, 
had idea admitting the English civilian mercantile element 
Canada. urging the Quebec Act the Home government, 
professed regard the country inhospitable its climate and 
meagre its resources that Englishman would honestly resort there 
for other than the temporary profits the fur trade, and could have 
intention permanent settlement. connection with his intention 
completely restoring the French system Canada means the 
Act, admitted that had weakly consented the substitution 
the English criminal law for the French. bitterly repented this 
when found that the French Canadians would not respond his 
military calls serve against the British colonies, and longed for 
the power, under the French criminal law, proceed against the chief 
recalcitrants. 
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Under the author’s interpretation the Act, must very as- 
tonishing him that, instead the French exhibiting natural and 
grateful appreciation the magnanimity the British government 
for restoring them their French system under the Quebec Act, this 
Act became the chief basis French complaint against the British 
government. sooner was the Quebec Act passed than, evidently 
out sympathy with Carleton’s military views, the British officials 
began whittle away. Carleton was naturally disgusted and en- 
deavoured withhold these features his instructions, etc., from the 
knowledge the French Canadians. Moreover, instead driving the 
English element out the colony, was sought modify the applica- 
tion the Act not only permit those already the country 
remaining there, but greatly adding their numbers through the 
introduction, first British loyalists from the adjoining colonies, and 
afterwards British immigrants from the homeland. Much 
chagrin, Carleton had bow this violation the pledges, which, 
behalf the British government, had given the Canadians. 
the other hand, the loyalists and other British immigrants considered 
that they should not have sacrifice Canada much more their 
national system than had they remained in, gone to, the United 
States. Thus bitter conflict races and institutions, accompanied 
mutual charges deception and perfidy, flourished and increased. 
surprise the attitude and policy the French-Canadian element 
Canada must be, not that, relying the Quebec Act, they steadily 
resented the British encroachments their national institutions, but 
that they endured the process long before ultimately breaking forth 
rebellion. 

Lord Durham could not but immediately realize that the natural 
result the Quebec Act, supplemented but not repealed, except the 
case Upper Canada, the Constitutional Act 1791, had been 
simply provide ideal battlefield and ensure perpetual conflict 
between the institutions two races within the bosom one state. 
Instead following the policy, discarded the Quebec Act, pro- 
viding for gradual adjustment and mutual accommodation, looking 
the ultimate amalgamation the two systems, this Act the 
government exaggerated the most minute and trivial points dis- 
tinction, the consequent stereotyping the ancient French system, 
which all other portions the French world had been long outgrown. 
the other hand, prevented the natural development the British 
system and the extension normal British rights, and thus curtailed and 
eventually drove off British immigration from the colony. The union 
the provinces 1840 only emphasized the central difficulties; and 
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confederation was necessary rearrange the situation and permit the 
gradual undoing the evils which, for over half century, were brought 
upon both the French and English element Canada the Quebec 
Act. 


SHORTT 


Letters the American Revolution, 1774-1776. Edited MARGARET 
WHEELER WILLARD. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1925. Pp. xix, 370; maps. ($7.50.) 

from America, 1776-1779. Translated Ray PETTENGILL. 
Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xxvi, 281. 
($7.50.) 

THESE two volumes contain illustrative material dealing with the period 

the American revolution. Mrs. Willard’s volume made letters 

written from America during the revolution correspondents Eng- 
land, and printed, anonymously for the most part, English newspapers. 

Mr. Pettengill’s volume made translations letters written 

German officers serving with the British forces America during the 

revolution and printed originally Briefwechsel meist 

historischen und politischen inhalts, periodical issued 
during the period the American war, and re-issued 1780-2 
edition ten volumes. These German letters had, unknown Dr. 

Pettengill when began the translation, been rendered into English 

Stone, under the title Letters Brunswick and Hessian officers 

during the American revolution. There were, however, Stone’s 
translation number serious omissions and errors, and these have 
been corrected the present volume. 

For the student the American revolution both volumes have 
decided interest and value. While the writers the letters were fre- 
quently merely observers events, with clear perspective the 
situation, and while their letters contain the wildest rumours, they give 
the reader idea the psychology the revolution, and frequently 
they rank first-hand evidence. They were well worth rescuing from 
the files forgotten newspapers, which they have long been buried. 

Dr. Pettengill’s volume has particular interest for students 
Canadian history. The first the letters translates written 
German staff officer Batiscan, Canada, November 1776; the 
second journal the first campaign the Brunswick troops 
Canada the year 1776; and there follow this journal series letters 
written from Ste Anne, Canada, between March and April 20, 1777. 
These letters give surprisingly vivid account life Canada during 
these years. There admirable picture Sir Guy Carleton, and 
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there are interesting details about other Canadian notables the period. 
the latter part the volume there are letters dealing with the ill-fated 
Burgoyne expedition, and the experiences officers taken prisoner 
Saratoga. 

Both volumes are beautifully printed limited editions, are supplied 
with suitable annotations, and are well indexed. hopeful sign 
that books this sort can apparently now issued with chance 
commercial success. 


WALLACE 


Expansionists 1812. Pratt. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1925. Pp. 309. 
THIs important study, the assistant professor history 
Rutgers University, the origins the war the author 
points out, the older historians were little troubled the paradox that 
the United States should have gone war 1812 the insistence 
the west and south, and against the wishes the north-east. has 
been only with the study the significance the frontier American 
history, that the explanation the paradox has become clear. this 
book, Professor Pratt examines the development the west, prior 
1812, the demand for the conquest and annexation Canada; 
traces the south and south-west the rise the plan for the annexation 
the Floridas, and possibly Mexico; and shows how under- 
standing was reached between northern and southern Republicans, 
whereby the acquisition Canada the north was balanced 
the annexation the Floridas the south. The war thus really began, 
maintains, with scheme territorial aggrandize- 

Professor Pratt pains explain that his book makes effort 
give full account the causes the war 1812, but deals with 
one set causes only. Nor does insist that the causes which 
brings light are necessarily the most important. They are merely 
causes which sufficient weight has not hitherto been given. 

the same way, the book provides general survey the course 
the war; and the campaigns the Canadian border are given 
the barest outline, although the operations East Florida, which 
full account has hitherto been published, are dealt with more 
detail. The chapter the invasion Canada mainly devoted 
showing the influence the military operations expansionist senti- 
ment. interesting feature this chapter the attempt which the 
author makes show that the “sectional bargain’’, with which the 
war had begun, broke down; and attributes the utter failure the 
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efforts take Canada, not only want skill and preparation, but 
also lack enthusiasm the part the administration, and 
certain southern men 

The book provided with excellent bibliography and full 
index, and will found indispensable every library, private 
public, which pretends cover the history the relations between 
Canada and the United States. 


WALLACE 


The Canadian Y.M.C.A. the Great War. 
Toronto: The National Council Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions Canada. [1925.] Pp. xv, 446. 

WHEN the war came August, 1914, the Canadian Y.M.C.A. promptly 

offered its services. Trained officials the Association arrived with 

the first recruits Valcartier camp, and from small beginnings, the 

Y.M.C.A. rapidly developed into important auxiliary service the 

Canadian Expeditionary Force. Overseas, acquired recognized 

military status 1917. The Y.M.C.A. accompanied the Canadian 

soldiers everywhere—to the camps, the trenches, the hospitals, 
was active Canada, England, and France, and ultimately Siberia, 
onthe Murman Coast, the reconquered areas, and the Rhine. 

Everywhere, provided great variety services. Pleasant club huts 

with recreational facilities, the organization games, entertainments 

often elaborate nature, religious instruction, educational work 
which developed into Khaki University, canteen services from British 

Columbia the trench lines—these means exhaust the list. 

could organize sports scale (many soldiers will 

remember the great field-day Dominion Day, 1918), launch 

brilliant theatrical stock company, without neglect the more personal 

work religious and moral welfare. 

The far-flung activities the Association connection with the 
war deserved good official history. Mr. Bishop, who was the secretary 
the National Council from 1912 1921, has done the work well. 
His narrative leaves vivid impression the vast and varied services 
the Y.M.C.A. and the energy and flexibility its war-time organiza- 
tion. Flexible needed meet ever-growing demands, and 
follow the fighting troops they moved and down the lines forward 
1918 into conquered territory. Among the appendices there are 
few well-chosen letters from generals and others authority, and from 
private soldiers, which show that the Y.M.C.A. did not lack the appre- 
ciation the fighting forces which served. Consciously otherwise, 
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these letters bear witness the military value the Association’s work. 
helping keep the morale our wrote the Corps Com- 
manders 1919, have won your right acknowledged factor 
winning the 


SMITH 


Lloydminster, Five Thousand Miles with the Barr Colonists. Col. 
Hon. LANGLEY, and foreword the Rt. Hon. 
M.P. London: Dranes. 1924. Pp. 254. (6s.) 

this very readable narrative Col. McCormick has made important 

contribution the story the settlement Western Canada. has 

personal knowledge the events that describes. 

Lloydminster now prosperous community the point where the 
C.N.R. crosses the boundary between Saskatchewan and Alberta. Col. 
McCormick gives the original pamphlets that attracted men link 
themselves, the period depression after the Boer War, all- 
British enterprise. has sketched life-like picture that remarkable 
man, the Rev. Isaac Barr, who conceived the idea the colony, brought 
Canada, and nearly proved its ruin. His account the leader- 
ship exhibited the Rev. George Lloyd, later Bishop Saskatche- 
wan, sympathetic; and his account the hardships the journey, 
the difficulties pioneering, and the ultimate triumph very 
vivid. 

Western Canada are scores communities whose settlers have 
been laying the foundation national life. The annals their coming 
and their early struggles are even now passing into oblivion. What 
Col. McCormick has done for Lloydminster should done, and 
once, for dozens settlements. Not all communities have been 
picturesque famous Lloydminster; but, before the first settlers 
disappear, the story their journey and the account their early 
efforts build homes and communities should committed 
writing. 

Col. McCormick’s account the main reliable, but number 
errors have crept into the text. The following will Many 
the vital points the Riel ‘Rebellion 1870 and later the rising 
were this immediate (p. 16). The troubles 
1870 were confined Manitoba. 

called after the son Indian Chief 
(p. 40). is, course,an error. (p. 40) should 
‘‘Needham” (pp. 199-200) should read 
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The Arctic Forests. Mason. London: Hodder and 

Stoughton. 1924. Pp. xiv, 320; illustrations. 
Mr. experienced and enthusiastic traveller the subarctic 
part the American continent. has scientific knowledge sufficient 
relate his observations nature the geography, geology, and 
zoology the country traversed. commands also picturesque 
and unconventional style. With these qualities has had difficulty 
writing interesting book. The region with which most familiar 
the valley the Yukon River and its tributaries, and thus Alaska 
rather than Canada that describes. Still his wanderings frequently 
took him into the Yukon Territory, and even far east Fort Norman 
the Mackenzie River, near which some his time seems have 
been spent looking for oil lands and staking his claims. Although 
gives dates other indications time reveals intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Indian inhabitants which points repeated visits, 
not continuous stay years. One the most interesting and 
valuable parts the book his account the Indian tribe tribes 
called him “the Takudh belonging the Athapascan 
stock, and inhabiting the most northerly inland country both sides 
the international frontier, far east the Anderson River, and 
far south apparently the Peel River. They, course, avoid contact 
with the Eskimos the coast. According Mr. Mason, this tribe has 
preserved more its simplicity life and independence white 
man’s influence than the other Indian tribes the south. But 
inevitable, says, that the Indian shall vanish from the country, 
leaving only traces his blood the character the white 
population which succeed him. Therefore intimate and 
sympathetic account one these tribes useful document for 
the ethnologist. 

Mr. forecast the future the northern country entirely 
favourable. The natural resources are very great, especially mineral 
oil and minerals generally. The climate has been condemned un- 
suitable for white settlers, but this treatment has been meted out every 
part Canada turn, from the valley the St. Lawrence that 
the Peace River. The habitability extreme northern latitudes 
amply proved not only the evidence voluntary and more less 
occasional travellers like Mr. Mason and Mr. Stefansson, but the 
fact that considerable population white settlers already there, 
pursuing various avocations health and contentedness. But Mr. 
Mason truly says that immigration and settlement must come naturally 
and gradually. cannot too artificially carried out; 
must spread automatically proportion the increase population. 
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That because the women. The men must have women, and the 
women must have company” (p. 90). 


LANGTON 


Co-operation Home and Abroad. Fay. Third Edition. 
London: King. 1925. Pp. xvi, 

Mr. Fay’s book has long been recognized authority its field, 

and new edition welcomed. Other authors have written more 

fully different aspects co-operative enterprise, none have treated 

the whole field co-operation Europe well and fully Mr. Fay. 

the four sections into which the book divided the author deals 
with co-operative banking the Schultze-Delitsch, Raiffeisen, Luzzatti 
models; agricultural co-operative societies, which the Danish organiza- 
tions are the most typical; workers’ co-operative societies, producers’ 
co-operation and profit-sharing; and the co-operative consumers’ 
societies co-operative stores the familiar Rochdale model. 
these types are admirably handled, and Mr. Fay’s pages 
found authoritative treatment most, not all, the aspects 
co-operative endeavours Europe. 

While Mr. Fay has handled the European aspects his subject fully, 
Canadian readers may perhaps regret that, now has made his home 
Canada, the author has not been able include least little 
Canadian co-operative history. Mr. Fay disarms criticism his 
preface saying that his treatment has necessity been selective, but 
Canadian experiences have been most interesting and highly instructive. 
more serious regret that the author has not been able include 
even passing reference the Desjardins system Caisses Populaires, 
co-operative loan societies, Quebec, development unique the 
American continent, and well worthy study. slip may noted 
page 282, where Mr. Fay says that the English and Scottish co- 
operative wholesale societies have not acquired corn lands Canada 
had been suggested. matter fact, the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society did buy 11,000 acres Saskatchewan 1916, which 
they have lately disposed of. 

appendix Mr. Fay deals with agricultural co-operation the 
Canadian West. This reprint article that appeared some time 
ago The Annals the American Academy Political and 
Science, and the Canadian reader may regret that what was intended 
merely for passing notice should included permanent form. 
Mr. Fay’s remarks are going rather badly, for instance, 
when writes the probable outcome the crop 1925. Such 
treatment quite suitable paper written for the moment, but 
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hardly fitting book which must continue for some time unchanged. 
For authoritative treatment the subject the reader will have 
turn Mr. Mackintosh’s admirable book Agricultural Co- 
operation Western Canada (Toronto, 1925). 

the whole, however, the reader will welcome new edition 
work that invaluable treatise co-operation all its forms 
Europe. 


MICHELL 


Public Ownership. New York: The Crowell 
Company. 1925. Pp. xviii, 445. 

THE author this book, the secretary the Public Ownership League 
America, states example and argument the case for public owner- 
ship public utilities. field which there has been acute con- 
troversy. Secretary Hoover public ownership economic, 
patent medicine from Europe’’: the National Association Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners nothing short communism, anarchy, 
and (p. 424). Mr. Thompson, though frankly partisan, 
any rate preserves his mental balance. 

Canada supplies him with three notable examples, the Canadian 
National Railways, the government-owned telephone systems the 
prairie provinces, and the Ontario power chain—the Ontario Hydro 
Electric, The Toronto Electric Commissioners, and the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission. Mr. Thompson least convincing when 
makes general claim for superiority service public ownership. 
not sufficient offset cases good service the one against cases 
(sometimes different countries) bad service the other. Mr. 
Thompson does not institute exact comparison between the service 
the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
between the provincial government telephones the prairies and the 
Bell Company telephones Ontario and Quebec; and almost certainly 
would not able prove superiority service here. justified, 
however, emphasizing the fact that the deficits the Canadian 
National Railways are the heritage private failure. 

whole chapter approbation given the Ontario Hydro; 
but much space given answering weak arguments against 
public ownership that the really strong points are somewhat obscured. 
These are (1) that hydro-power natural monopoly and requires both 
and far-sighted development policy: (2) that the genera- 
tion power Niagara, the distribution the cities and the cities 
their customers, and the use this one important customer, the 
Toronto Transportation Commission, constitute chain services, from 
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which the friction profit-making has been eliminated; and success 
public ownership one link the chain facilitates and strengthens 
the case for its adoption the others; (3) that the Hydro not yet 
out politics, probably soon will be; whereas the renewal franchises 
under public control forces periodically privately operated utilities back 
again into politics; and the greater their scale operation, the more 
stormy the renewal likely be; and (4) that the growth scientific 
management supplying objective tests efficiency, which are more 
accurate than the old test dividend earning. 

significant that just American co-operators point with ad- 
miration the wheat pools the Canadian west, American apostles 
public ownership exalt the achievements Tory Ontario. 
man unconscious socialist? 


Fay 


Ancient Warriors the North Pacific. CHARLES London: 

volume belongs the class anthropological works written 
those who have become familiar with their subject through long residence 
among natives. Mr. Harrison has worked missionary among the 
Haida the Queen Charlotte Islands for many years. Knowing their 
language, has had great opportunity for investigating their customs 
and beliefs, which describes manner suited the general reader. 
Writing, presume, primarily for the benefit English readers, the 
author describes the geography and geology the islands, with obser- 
vations the fauna and flora, the climatic conditions, and the possi- 
bilities economic development. Though obviously under the spell 
the Pacific coast, restrains himself from the too glowing account 
which one feels would like give. One particularly interesting 
chapter deals with the early history the islands, and the relations, 
generally friendly, the Indians with the whites the distant days 
when the Haida imagined themselves the most powerful race the world. 

Passing Mr. Harrison’s account the people themselves, anthro- 
pologists will naturally compare with the works Dr. who 
spent number months the Queen Charlotte Islands investigating 
the Indians. once the contrast between the trained anthropologist 
and the interested observer apparent. Instead detailed lists, 
describing the relations between villages, clans, and moieties—the most 


Swanton, The Queen Charlotte Islands, Vol. Part Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, 1905; Haida Texts and Myths: Skidegate Dialect, Bulletin 29, Bureau 
American Ethnology, 1905; Haida Texts: Masset Dialect, Vol. Part Jesup North 


Pacific Expedition, 1905-08. 
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important social groupings the Haida—the references are indefinite. 
Nowhere Canada are there more interesting problems social de- 
velopment than the British Columbia coast, and spite the work 
Boas, Swanton, Sapir, and others, many these still require elucida- 
tion. hoped that Mr. Harrison will give scientists the benefit 
his detailed information this subject, even though such account 
would less attractive the general reader than the present volume. 
The same somewhat superficial treatment apparent, though less 
degree, his treatment religion. His accounts the Haida pantheon, 
the relations the Chief Light and the Chief Darkness, and 
the creation the world are most valuable. The Haida have developed 
belief the reincarnation souls; and few eastern philosophies are 
more explicit their accounts the trials the spirit than the Haida 
description, which has happy ending. the close the final period 
probation, the time arrived when was emancipated from death’s 
kingdom altogether and allowed enter the domain the Chief 
gates cedar, beautifully carved and ornamented 
with shells, were thrown open for his admittance, and his soul, which 
this time had assumed the shape his earthly body, but clothed 
ethereal light, was delivered the Chief Light the Death 
(p. Tomlinson would sympathize with the fate those 
unfortunate souls who were sent back earth being too good for 
the lower world and too bad for the upper. 

Rather superficial treatment not only justifiable, but necessary, 
book designed for popular reading, but this does not excuse vague 
statements. surely incorrect for the author say (pp. and 43) 
that practically nothing scientific value has been published about 
the Haida, view the Jesup Reports, which barely refers 
(p. 60). uses clan indiscriminately for the two Haida moieties and 
for divisions each, unnecessarily confusing the reader. Anyone 
familiar with the elaborate dramatic dances the coastal Indians will 
disappointed the few brief references; and anyone unfamiliar with 
such ceremonies will gain idea the complexity the rites and the 
skill involved their performance. fact, one wonders whether 
Mr. Harrison understands them himself, since his account the eating 
flesh shaman suggests rather the Cannibal dance the Kwakiutl. 
Like languages all other coastal tribes, Haida abounds sounds not 
found English. Phonetic symbols must employed transcribe 
them accurately, method which repels the general reader. Mr. Harrison 
has perhaps wisely refrained from their use, but why should the familiar 
Tsimshian appear Zimshean, and olachen (Thaleichthys pacificus) 
oolachan? 
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The old order changes; many the Haida from whom Mr. Harrison 
obtained his information are dead, their villages are deserted, their 
totem-poles are falling, and their rich culture will soon survive only 
museums and scientific records. The customs and beliefs the Indians 
are parts Canadian history, precious records gleaned ere 
too late. need many more books this subject, both general 
accounts such Mr. Harrison’s, and detailed anthropological researches. 


The Canadian annual review public affairs, 1924-5. 
CasTELL Twenty-fourth year issue. Toronto: The 
Canadian Review Company. 

THE present volume this useful register public affairs Canada 

similar plan that which preceded it. Since the death the late 

Mr. Castell Hopkins the has been carried Mrs. Castell 

Hopkins, with the aid advisory editorial committee composed 

the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, His Honour Walter Nichol, Sir John 

Willison, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Campbell, and the Hon. 

Frank Carrel. The various chapters the book have been compiled 

experts specially selected. Sir George Foster, for example, writes the 

chapter conditions Sir John Willison the 

chapter with the Empire’’, and Professor George 

Wrong the chapter Relations with the United States.” Mr. 

Coates, the Dominion Statistician, contributes valuable 

survey the year Canada”; Mr. Colquhoun discusses 

“Education, journalism and and Mr. Hector Charlesworth 

“Literature, history, art, music, and preceding years, 

the Canadian books the prepared Dr. George 

Locke the Toronto Public Library, reprinted. The volume has 

been kept within somewhat briefer compass than some its prede- 

cessors, and this without detracting from its usefulness. Indeed, the 
mass information contained the volume such make 
indispensable work reference for current affairs Canada. 

new the present volume the Review that, where 
possible, events 1924 have been included, such the account 
Canada’s relations with Australia June, 1925. this way, parts 
the volume contain material more recent interest than has been 
the case with previous volumes. The principle, however, has not been 
universally adopted; and the very useful obituary lists, which there 
are unfortunately some misprints, only come down the end 1924. 
might venture make suggestion, would that the period 
dealt with the various sections should made uniform. Otherwise 
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will difficult future years sure the volume which one 
should look for information. 
The usual copious financial and industrial supplement, containing 


annual addresses and reports, appended the volume, and there 
full and exhaustive index. 


WALLACE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING CANADA 
(Notice this section does not preclude more extended review later.) 


THE RELATIONS CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


VAUGHAN. The geographical the British Empire (Empire Review, 
September, 1925, pp. 236-249). 

paper demonstrating the fact that British people, metropolitan and 
colonial, are greater degree than any other nation the doorkeepers the 
world respect economic, strategic, and racial 

preface the Rt. Hon. Sir Horne. London: John Murray. 1925. 
Pp. 

reviewed later. 

Hon. Britain and the Dominions (Nineteenth Century and After, 
October, 1925, pp. 481-491). 

paper member the Legislative Council New Zealand, advocating 
the federation the Empire. 

Lewis. The treaty-making power the Dominions (British Year Book 
International Law, 1925). 
practical and well-thought-out paper. 
Canadian labour and the Empire (Dalhousie Review, October, 1925, 
pp. 324-336). 
study the attitude Canadian labour toward the imperial problem. 
Ross, Rt. Hon. Sir Bart. policy imperial migration (Nineteenth Century and 
after, October, 1925, pp. 507-514). 

paper advocating imperial migration the solution for the problem 

unemployment Great Britain. 
(Government Handbooks.) Yonkers-on-Hudson: Wald Book Company. 1925. 
Pp. xvi, 
reviewed later. 


HISTORY CANADA 
(1) General History 
The true story Hiawatha. Toronto: McClelland Stewart. 
1925. Pp. 298. 
Reviewed page 354. 
The Norsemen Greenland (Geographical Review, October, 
1925, pp. 605-616). 
interesting and valuable account the results obtained from recent 
archaeological investigations the site the Norse colonies Greenland. 
LARSEN, Sorus. The discovery America, twenty years before Columbus. Copenhagen: 
Levin Munksgaard. London: Hachette, Ltd. 1924. Pp. 116; illustrations. 
(6s.) 
reviewed later. 
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Conte, Formation organisation Dominion Canada (Revue droit 
publique, 1924). 
brief historical sketch the various forms government which have 
existed Canada since the beginning French rule. 
Victor. Nova Scotia and the far-flung Norse (Dalhousie Review, October, 1925, 
pp. 362-367). 
Contains references the Norse voyages America. 


(2) New France 


(ed.). The works Samuel Champlain. six vols. Vol. II: 1608- 
1613. Translation and French texts CAMERON. 
Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1925. Pp. xviii, 351; illustrations. 

Reviewed page 348. 

Emile Lauvriére, Erreurs sur refutées. Bruges, Belgique: 
Desclée, Brouwer, Cie. [1925.] Pp. 118. 

critical examination work the history Acadia, reviewed the 
issue this for December, 1923, pp. 336-8. 

Crompton, Glimpses early Canadians: Lahontan. Toronto: Thomas 

Nelson and Sons. 1925. Pp. xii, 101. 
Reviewed page 351. 

trimestre, 1925, pp. 173-210). 

study the missionary efforts the Jesuits Acadia. 

The French régime Wisconsin and the North West. 
Madison, Wisconsin: The State Historical Society Wisconsin. 1925. Pp. xv, 
474; maps and illustrations. 

reviewed later. 


Procés-verbaux Mémoires Congrés internationale des Bibliothécaires des 
Bibliophiles, Paris, 1923.) Paris: Jouve Cie, Editeurs. 1925. Pp. 

account two specimens printing Canada prior the British 
conquest. 

Pages sur fondateur (Nova Francia, juin, 
1925, pp. 20-33). 

Unpublished documents relating Paul Chomedey, Sieur Maison- 
neuve. 

ouvrage sur Canada (1545). (Extrait des Procés- 
verbaux Mémoires Congrés internationale des Bibliothécaires des 
Bibliophiles, Paris, 1923). Paris: Jouve Cie. 1925. Pp. 

bibliographical note Jacques Cartier’s narrative his second voyage. 

E.-Z. Carillon chantée (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1925, pp. 390-392). 

French-Canadian historical chanson recovered from oblivion. 

The coureurs-de-bois (Proceedings the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1923-24, pp. 192-205). 

sketch the history the fur-trade Canada during the French régime. 
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Roy, Lemoyne Nevis (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
octobre, 1925, pp. 385-389). 
The story the capture the island Nevis Pierre Lemoyne 
1706. 
Pierre Saint- Vincent, Baron Narcy (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
aofit, 1925, pp. 257-262). 
biographical sketch French officer Canada during the first half 
the eighteenth century. 
épisode Cap Saint-Ignace (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, septembre, 1925, pp. 321-328). 
The story ancient quarrel over the site which the parish church 
Cap Saint-Ignace, the St. Lawrence, should built. 
Marquis de. famille Potier Courcy (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, septembre, 1925, pp. 357-359). 
note the ancestry one the governors New France, the Chevalier 
Calliéres. 
Campaigners grave and gay. Cambridge: the University Press. 
1925. Pp. 323. (7s. 6d.) 
Contains biographical study James Wolfe, based secondary sources. 
The Jesuit martyrs North America. New York: The Universal 
Knowledge Foundation. 1925. Pp. 250. ($1.50.) 
Reviewed page 349. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


Francis législateurs province Québec, 1764-1791 (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, octobre, 1925, pp. 426-448). 
The first instalment series biographical sketches the members 
the council the province Quebec from 1764 1791. 
John (Bulletin des recherches historiques, septembre, 1925, 
pp. 342-343). 
biographical sketch British army officer French origin who settled 
Canada after the conquest 1763. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1925. Pp. xix, 766. 
new and revised edition the standard life president the United 
States whose policy had important results Canada. 
The Quebec Act: study statesmanship. Oxford: the University 
Press. 1925. Pp. 224. 
Reviewed page 357. 
ALEXANDER (ed.). The papers Sir William Johnson. Albany: 
The University the State New York. 1925. Pp. xvi, 898. 
Reviewed page 355. 
The United Empire Loyalists (Quarterly Journal the New York State 
Historical Association, July, 1925, pp. 197-222). 
paper describing the fortunes the loyalists the American Revolution. 
ROQUEBRUNE. Voyage Canadien Paris 1785 (Nova Francia, 
juin, 1925, pp. 15-19). 
account visit made France 1785 Louis Salaberry. 
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Prof. Dr. General-Gouverneure von Kanada. Brugg: Buch- 
druckerei Effingerhof A.-G. [1925.] Pp. 51. 
pamphlet dealing with the lives two Swiss governors-general Canada, 
Sir Frederick Haldimand and Sir George Prevost. 
E.-Z. Gabriel Roy (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
septembre, 1925, pp. 347-348). 
biographical sketch legislative councillor united Canada. 
PETTENGILL, Ray (tr.). Letters from America, 1776-1779. Boston: Houghton 
Company. 1924. Pp. xxvi, 281. 
Reviewed page 360. 
SALABERRY, loyauté des Canadiens 1775 (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, septembre, 1925, pp. 370-375). 
short paper, extracted from the Salaberry Papers the Canadian 
Archives, and written the father the hero dealing with the 
loyalty the French Canadians 1775. 
SHEPHERD, Origin and history the Montreal General Hospital. 
The General Hospital. Pp. 47. 
pamphlet one the consulting surgeons the Montreal General 
Hospital, giving account the history the hospitals, with biographical 
sketches its founders and chief officers. 
Francis The forty-ninth parallel west the Rocky Mountains (Americana, 
October, 1925, pp. 451-464). 
discussion the Oregon boundary question. 
Bruce. The orderly room old Fort Niagara (Quarterly Journal the 
New York State Historical Association, July, 1925, pp. 223-236). 
account manuscript book containing the “garrison old 
Fort Niagara from November, 1812, May, 1813. 
Van French aid before the alliance 1778 (American historical 
review, October, 1925, pp. 20-40). 
important paper showing that the American revolutionists were receiving 
secret aid from France early 1776. 
WILLARD, MARGARET WHEELER. Letters the American Revolution. Boston: Houghton 
Company. 1925. Pp. xix, 370; maps. ($7.50.) 
Reviewed page 360. 


(4) The Dominion Canada 


Pilgrimages and personalities. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
1924. Pp. 328. (18s.) 

Reminiscences Canadian journalist home and abroad. 

(ed.). The Canadian annual review public affairs, 1924-25. 
Founded Castell Hopkins. Toronto: The Canadian Review Company. 
Pp. 766. ($8.00.) 

Reviewed page 369. 

The land afternoon. Ottawa: The Graphic Publishers. [1925.] 
Pp. 352. 

novel depicting political life Ottawa. 

Leras, cabinet guerre anglais, 1916-1919 (Revue des sciences politiques, 
janvier-mars, 1925). 

well-informed and comprehensive study. 
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Major H., The Scottish curlers Canada and U.S.A.: record 
tour 1922-23. Edinburgh: and Constable, Ltd. 1924. Pp. xv, 
375. 
voluminous account the itinerary the tour Scottish curlers that 
visited America the winter 1922-23. 
Political rights the Arctic (Foreign Affairs, October, 1925). 
discussion Canada’s claims sovereignty the Arctic circle. 
CHARLES Memoir Henry Cabot Lodge (Proceedings the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, April, 1925, pp. 324-376). 
Contains references the Alaska boundary dispute. Noticed 332. 
home life the land the maple. London: Cecil Palmer. 1924. Pp. 168; 
illustrations. 
interesting little book written for the information prospective immi- 
grants Canada. 


III, PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Major Prince Edward Island (United Empire, August, 1925, pp. 492- 
495). 

brief historical and descriptive article. 

(comp.). Place-names Prince Edward Island, with meanings. Ottawa: 
The King’s Printer. 1925. Pp. 

study place-names Prince Edward Island the secretary the 
Geographic Board Canada. 

P., Métropole des Micmacs, thédtre Dernier effort 
septembre, 1925, pp. 129-162). 

The first instalment local history the Micmac settlements the Bay 
Chaleur. 


(2) The Province Quebec 


Francis-J. Les juges chef province Québec (Revue Droit, avril, 
1925, pp. 351-361; mai, 1925, pp. 414-420; juin, 1925, pp. 451-461; septembre, 
1925, pp. 43-49; octobre, 1925, pp. 88-102). 
Biographical sketches William Gregory, William Hey, Peter Livius, William 
Smith, William Osgoode, John Elmsley, Henry Allcock, and Jonathan Sewell, 
successive chief justices Quebec from 1763 1838. 
canadien-frangais. Montréal: Déom. 1925. Pp. 247. 
series essays French Canada. 
famille Gannes (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
1925, pp. 271-285; septembre, 331-341). 
genealogical study French-Canadian family. 
Sherbrooke: Typ. Tribune.” 1925. Pp. 223. 
The history town the Eastern Townships Quebec. 
E.-Z. Chanteurs ambulants (Bulletin des recherches historiques, sep- 
tembre, 1925, pp. 367-369). 
account the street-songs Montreal fifty years ago. 
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E.-Z. Les gardes-magasins Montréal (Bulletin 
historiques, septembre, 1925, pp. 329-330). 
list the persons who filled the office garde-magasin Montreal the 
French period. 
Coteau Saint-Louis citadelle Montréal (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, aofit, 1925, pp. 263-268). 
Notes the local history Montreal. 
MICHAUD, Bic: Les étapes paroisse. Premiére Partie: temps des 


découvertes sous tenure seigneuriale. Québec: Ernest Tremblay, Imprimeur. 
1925. Pp. 328. 


Reviewed page 354. 


(8) The Province Ontario 


Brig.-Gen. (ed.). The correspondence Lieut.-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe, with allied documents relating his administration the government 
Upper Canada. Vol. III: 1794-1795. Toronto: Ontario Historical Society. 
1925. Pp. xi, 404. 

reviewed later. 

Jacos, Day before yesterday: novel. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. Canada. 
1925. Pp. 319. 

novel depicting life small Ontario town the last century. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


The progress survey and settlement British Columbia (Geographical 
Review, July, 1925). 

paper discussing the development British Columbia. 

LAWRENCE early western highwayman (Canadian Magazine, 
October, 1925, 259-60, 281). 

popular account Indian chieftain who makes his appearance the 
narrative Alexander Henry, the elder. 

Rev. First furrows. (Limited edition.) Winnipeg: The Stovel Co. 
1923. Pp. 345. 

local history Portage Prairie, Manitoba. 

the relation Asia and America. Intwo volumes. Vol. II: journal the 
sea voyage from Kamchatka America and return, the second expedition, 1741- 
1742. Translated and part annotated LEONHARD STEJNEGER. (American 
Geographical Society: Research series No. 2.) New York: American Geographical 
Society. 1925. Pp. xi, 291. 

The continuation work the first volume which was reviewed the 
CANADIAN September, 1923. 

HARRISON, CHARLES. Ancient warriors the North Pacific: The Haidas, their laws, 
customs, and legends, with some historical account the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
London: Witherby. 1925. Pp. 222; illustrations and map. (15s.) 

Reviewed page 367. 

The book Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1925.] Pp. xiii, 

205. 


sketch the history western Canada, written journalistic style, 
and apparently intended for popular consumption. 
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Lewis, WILLIAM S., and (eds.). Life old Fort Colville (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, July, 1925, pp. 198-205). 

record life the old Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort Colville was 
transcribed from the papers Angus MacDonald, late chief 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, July, 1925, 

pp. 186-197). 
Reminiscences the son former chief trader the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the Pacific slope. 
ambassadeur Paris (1787-1791). Paris: Librairie Edouard Champion. 
1924. Pp. ix, 356. 
Contains account the Nootka incident. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS. 


Brown waters and other sketches: Together with Fragment and Yarns. 
With introduction Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 1925. 
Pp. xiv, 249. 

volume which are collected some the occasional papers the late 
Mr. Blake. 

BLUMENSTEIN, The taxation corporations Canada. (McGill University 
Economic Studies, No. National Problems Canada.) Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Co. Canada. n.d. Pp. 

reviewed later. 

Canada producer and exporter wheat (Wheat Studies the Food Research In- 

stitute, Stanford University, California, vol. No. July, 1925, pp. 217-286). 
study based upon research work conducted Wright, with 
the collaboration Davis during the later 

(Bulletin des recherches historiques, 1925, pp. 286-290). 

Historical notes the highway between Quebec and Montreal the north 
shore the St. Lawrence. 

Fair, The transportation Canadian wheat the sea. (McGill University 
Economic Studies, No. National Problems Canada.) Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Co. Canada. n.d. Pp. 

Co-operation home and abroad: description and analysis. With supple- 
ments The progress co-operation the United Kingdom (1908-1918) and 


Agricultural co-operation the Canadian West. Third edition. London, 1925. 
Pp. xvi, 
Reviewed page 365. 
The living forest. Toronto: Gundy. 1925. Pp. 268; 
illustrations. ($2.00.) 
Apicture the Canadian wilderness, illustrated the author colours. 
WILLIAM BATTEN. Summary laws the province Ontario pertaining 
mining. Toronto: The author, 191 Yonge St. [1925.] Pp. 74. 
useful for those interested mining development Ontario. 
Ocean and inland water transport. (National problems Canada: McGill 
University Economic Studies, Toronto: The Macmillan 
Pp. 


monograph written the members the graduating class the Com- 
merce course McGill University. 
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Reciprocal and preferential tariffs. (National Problems Canada: McGill University 
Economic Studies, No. 4.) Toronto: The Macmillan Co. [1925:] Pp. 49. 
(40c.) 

study phase Canadian tariff history, the members the graduat- 
ing class the Commerce course McGill University. 

Roy, premiére chambre commerce Canada (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, octobre, 1925, pp. 393-395). 

account the foundation the Chamber Commerce Quebec 
1809. 

THORNTON, Sir HENRY. century steam development (Dalhousie Review, 
October, 1925, pp. 277-292). 

paper the President the Canadian National Railways, outlining the 
history steam railways during the past century, with special references the 
railways Canada. 

Public ownership: Survey public enterprises, municipal, state, 
and federal, the United States and elsewhere. New York: Thomas Crowell 
Company. Pp. xviii, 445. 

Reviewed page 366. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Québec. Québec: L’Action sociale. 1925. Pp. 300. 
The history religious order Quebec. 
Acadie siécle (Nova Francia, juin, 1925, pp. 9-14). 
The first instalment the history Roman Catholic religious order 
Canada during the French régime. 
véritable deux revues québecquoises (Canada Frangais, 
septembre, 1925, pp. 13-27). 
chapter French-Canadian literary history, telling the story the rival 
periodicals, Les soirées (1861-5) and foyer canadien (1863-6). 
France (1611-1800). Avec carte illustrations. Montréal: Imprimerie 
Messager. 1925. Pp. 79. 
popular sketch the history the Jesuits Canada 1800, with 
bibliography. 
Canada (1842-1924). Montréal: Imprimerie Messager. 1925. Pp. 77. 
account modern Jesuit missionary effort Canada. 
E.-Z. Les premiers journaux l’Amérique Nord, (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, aofit, 1925, pp. 303-304). 
bibliography early journalism North America. 
PIERCE, LoRNE. Fifty years public service: life James Hughes. 
account the life and work former inspector public schools 
Toronto, with extracts from his writings, both prose and verse, and with 
bibliography. 
Précis d'histoire des frangaises, canadienne-frangaises, étrangéres anciennes. 
Lachine: Procure des Missions des Soeurs Ste-Anne. 1925. Pp. 478. 
Contains useful sketch the history French-Canadian literature. 
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cardinal Bégin: memoriam (Canada Frangais, septembre, 
1925, pp. 5-10). 
obituary notice the late Roman Catholic archbishop Quebec. 
toriques, octobre, 1925, pp. 416-417). 
paper dealing with the early English schoolmasters Quebec, after the 
conquest. 


VI. ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


Boas, The social the tribes the north Pacific coast (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 26, No. July-Sept., 1924, pp. 323-332). 

Acompact account the forms social organization found among the Alaska 
and British Columbia coastal Indians. The author describes the matrilineal 
organization the north, represented chiefly the Tlingit and Haida; the 
bilateral descent the Kwakiutl the central region; and the paternal descent 
the Coast Salish still farther south. Kinship terms, types marriage, and 
some aspects political organization are also considered. The article illus- 
trated chart, showing briefly the kinship terms, descent, marriage, privi- 
leges local units, and matrilineal clans existing the Coast Salish, Kwakiutl, 
Bella Bella, and Northern tribes. 

Objects from St. Lawrence Island (Indian Notes, Museum the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, Vol. No. April, 1925, 122). 

illustrated account some ethnological specimens obtained from St. 
Lawrence Island Bering Sea. The most interesting are some ivory figures 
which appear typical the fine art the Eskimo the far north-west. 
One figure warrior clad seal-skin armour, rare design. St. Lawrence 
Island near the western limit true Eskimo culture, which extends from 
Greenland along the whole northern edge the continent with surprising 
uniformity. 

Early Eskimo objects (Indian Notes, Museum the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York, Vol. No. October, 1924, 228). 

description Eskimo arrows, bow, seal toggles, and other objects 
obtained member the western expedition sent 1850 for the relief 
Sir John Franklin. Eskimo culture has altered considerably with the introduc- 
tion metal tools, hence ancient specimens such these are especially valuable. 

DELABARRE, EDMUND BuRKE. possible pre-Algonkian culture southeastern Massa- 
chusetts (American Anthropologist, Vol. 27, No. July, 1925, 359). 

Archaeology not limited somewhat arbitrary national boundaries; 
hence discovery Massachusetts may assist materially elucidating problems 
the ancient history the Maritime Provinces. Near Berkley, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Delabarre has found large number specimens which demonstrate that 
that this was once the site populous village. The surface the ground 
which they were found now under six feet water the highest tide. As- 
suming that was three feet above water level when occupied, the author 
believes that least one thousand years must have elapsed since the site was 
inhabited. impossible say who the natives were. The objects found 
are more crude than those found village sites the Wampanoag who lived 
the vicinity the time European settlement, and contain large 
percentage stones other than quartz. 
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GODDARD, EARLE. the Northwest Coast. (American Museum Natural 


History, Handbook Series No. 10.) New York, 1924. Pp. 176. 


The American Museum Natural History New York has done much 
assist the anthropologist, not only preserving and placing view specimens 
the arts and crafts primitive peoples, but publishing series illustrated 
handbooks describing the principal features the lives native peoples. 
Though primarily intended for use connection with the museum exhibits, 
this book far more than guide-book, since the author gives well-balanced 
pen-picture the Indians British Columbia and Alaska. Detailed descrip- 
tions the religion, social life, secret societies, material culture, and other 
aspects the culture individual tribes can found various monographs, 
but their complexity and wealth detail appals the general reader elementary 
student. this book welcome summary, which has the advantage 
being the work expert. 


GuNTHER, Erna. Klallam folk tales (University Washington Publications Anthro- 


pology, Vol. No. August, 1925, pp. 113-170). 

This paper contains about forty tales collected among the Klallam Indians, 
who formerly lived the south shore Juan Fuca Strait. Several families 
have moved Vancouver Island, and some the stories were obtained 
Esquimault. The series largely composed the relatively short, semi- 
humorous stories popular anmog the Indians British Columbia. They are 
particularly interesting account the abbreviated versions tales current 
further north, illustrating the tendency myths drop portions transmission 
from tribe Particularly valuable Dr. Gunther’s series abstracts, 
showing where the same story found other tribes. 


A.C. The races man, and their distribution. Cambridge: the 


University Press. 1924. Pp. 192. 

Dr. Haddon, reader Ethnology Cambridge University, has succeeded 
compressing into one small volume summary the distribution man 
all parts the world. uses the accepted criteria physical anthropology 
describe the types man which can described races, and then gives 
summary their present distribution with observations their probable 
history and the principal points their culture. The chapter evolution 
stimulating. This the most convenient and broad-minded treatment the 
complicated subject that has yet appeared. Canadians will interested his 
account the Indian tribes Canada. 


HARRISON, CHARLES. Ancient warriors the North Pacific. London: 


Witherby. 1925. Pp. 222. 
Reviewed page 367. 


sword (Indian Notes, Museum the American Indian, Heye 


Foundation, New York, Vol. No. October, 1924, 200). 

description large whale-bone club recently obtained the Heye 
Museum New York. There doubt that was made the Kwakiutl 
Indians formerly living Cape Scott, near the northern end Vancouver 
Island, B.C. The specimen decorated with incised lines, forming two heads 
and lozenge, with abalone shell inlay. The club remarkable for its size, 
being twenty-nine inches length. 
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Catalogue human crania the United States National Museum 


Collections: The Eskimo, Alaska and related Indians, Northeastern (Pro- 
ceedings the United States National Museum, Vol. LXIII, Art. 12, Washing- 
ton, 1924, 1). 

spite the number skulls and skeletal material stored various 
museums the United States, relatively few measurements have been published 
which physical anthropologists can rely. This catalogue 412 crania 
accordingly welcome. They include Eskimo, Aleut, Tlingit, Haida, several 
Athapaskan tribes, and series Mongolians from Urga and Buriat. Dr. 
Hrdlicka believes that the resemblances between the Athapascan and Mon- 
golian skulls are close postulate the relatively recent derivation the 
Athapaskan tribes from Asia. unfortunate that the author has not seen 
fit publish larger number measurements the chosen crania. 


Jenness, Canada’s Eskimo problem Quarterly, April-June, 1925, 317). 


the first part this paper Mr. Jenness advances hypothesis concerning 
the origin the Eskimo, who, believes, were once inland hunters like the 
northern Indians. may have been pressure from hostile tribes which forced 
them into the Arctic, where they have adapted themselves successfully their 
environment from Bering Strait Greenland. Like many primitive people, 
the Eskimo population has diminished since they came contact with white 
men, decrease happily checked Greenland and Alaska. But the Eskimo 
population Canada still diminishing, and Mr. Jenness describes the loss 
their extinction would be, economic well humanitarian grounds. 

Eskimo string figures. (Report the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18, 
Vol. XIII: Eskimo Folk-lore, part B.) Ottawa, 1924. Pp. 192. 

this publication less than one hundred and fifty-six string figures and 
twelve tricks are described,—the largest collection the kind ever made. The 
method used that introduced Drs. Haddon and Rivers, which clear 
enough enable careful novice construct the figures. The material was 
obtained from three groups Eskimo; those Alaska, the Mackenzie delta, 
and the Copper Eskimo. addition their construction, Mr. Jenness has 
recorded many songs used the Eskimo accompany the making, and certain 
superstitions connected with the time year that they can used. The dis- 
tribution several figures has been worked out. The drawings are excellent. 

Myths and traditions from Northern Alaska, the Delta and 
Coronation Gulf (Reports the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18, Vol. XIII: 
Eskimo Folk-lore, part A.) Ottawa, 1924. Pp. 90. 

The first part this publication series thirteen myths recorded 
the Eskimo language with interlineal translation. Then follow twenty-eight 
stories obtained from the Eskimo Alaska and the Mackenzie River, and 
fifty more from the Copper Eskimo. These last are particularly interesting, 
they are probably typical Eskimo culture uncontaminated Indian influence. 

new Eskimo culture Hudson Bay (Geographical Review, Vol. XV, 
No. July, 1925, 428). 

this paper Mr. Jenness gives illustrations of, and describes, extensive 
collections Eskimo material from several localities around the northern end 
Hudson Bay. The most important came from Cape Dorset, and contains 
specimens typical several the recognized Eskimo cultures. Some, any 
rate, the articles were found among ancient stone houses about thirty feet 
above sea-level. There little doubt but that these dwellings belong the 
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Thule culture Mathiassen. Many the specimens the collection bone 
objects are typical either the recent, the Thule Eskimo culture, but when 
these have been eliminated there remains series about five hundred specimens 
characterized dark patination, and the fact that the holes them were 
gouged, not drilled. Since the use the bow drill typical among the Eskimo, 
the assumption that these specimens belong archaic Eskimo culture 
which the author terms the ‘‘Cape Dorset Culture”. far present know- 
ledge goes, the range this seems limited Cape Dorset, Coats Island, and 
Southampton Island. There information which base its probable age. 
Certain mortuary aspects Northwest Coast culture. 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 27, No. Jan.-Mar. 1925, 122). 

detailed account divided into four aspects: (1) The Incipient Suttee, 
which obtained among the Carriers, Northern and Sikanni; (2) Crema- 
tion, practised the Tlingit, Tsimshian, Haida, and Northern Kwakiutl the 
east and the Kutshin, Carriers and Sikanni the plateau; (3) The 
Shaman Mortuary Official, who was important functionary among the tribes 
which the foregoing practices flourished; (4) Mummification, largely practised 
the Aleuts and Kadiak Eskimo. distribution map accompanies the 
article. 

Debtor and chattel slavery aboriginal North America (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 27, No. July, 1925, 370). 

The author first quotes from various authorities, particularly early pioneers, 
concerning slavery due gambling pledges. then deals the same manner 
with servitude due debt transactions all kinds. Slavery these two 
types occurred throughout North America with the exception the North-west 
coast. this last area hereditary chattel slaves were found. Elsewhere 
the continent prisoners war were often enslaved, but their children were 


regarded free. The paper useful, though somewhat too brief, summary 
broad and important subject. 


MICHELSON, TRUMAN. tales (Journal American Folk-Lore, Vol. 


1925, 33). 

Five Micmac myths. They are unusual account the cohesion and 
length shown four examples; fact, the question rises whether several stories 
may not have been combined the Indian from whom they were obtained. 

Notes some word-comparisons between Blackfoot and other Algonquian 
languages (International Journal American Linguistics, Vol. No. 2-4, 
July, 1925, 233). 

The author accepts the work Prof. Uhlenbeck showing the similarity 

vocables between Blackfoot and other Algonquian tongues. But takes ex- 


ception certain points comparative morphology, and illustrates his criti- 
cisms with examples from the Fox language. 


Two points western Déné ethnography (American Anthropologist, 


Vol. 27, No. July, 1925, 479). 

Father Morice criticizes the Anthropological Division, Canadian Depart- 
ment Mines, for the nomenclature two Déné tribes. His contention that 
the Déné people who trade with the Bella Coola are Chilcotin, not Carriers, 
reported recent Ottawa publications. The author affirms that the ancient 
range the Carriers was too far north allow contact with the Bella Coola. 
Father Morice equally emphatic denying that the Déné tribes the Bulkley 
River are Carriers, and insists that they are Babine. 


| 
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The technique the belts (Appendix The Penn Wampum Belts, 


Leaflets the Museum the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 
No. March 22, 1925). 

wampum making and stringing, particularly with 
reference two belts recently acquired the Heye Museum and described 
Dr. Speck. 


Parsons, Micmac folk-lore (Journal American Folk-Lore, Vol. 


XXXVIII, 1925, 55). 

This valuable collection myths. The Micmac have been contact 
with French, English and negroes for many years, that difficult separate 
the origins their stories. Dr. Parsons has faithfully recorded every item, 
thus presenting valyable material for the study folk-lore from different sources. 


Many the stories describe the exploits birds and animals, themes dear 
the Indian. 


Brinton. The primitive copper industry America (American 


Anthropologist, Vol. 27, No. April-June, 1925, 284). 

When European explorers first reached North America the Indians were 
making extensive use the native copper found Wisconsin and neighbouring 
states. There was considerable trade the substance, that copper weapons 
and tools are found more less frequently southern Canada. soon the 
Indians obtained iron and copper from white traders, profoundly altered their 
handicraft, with the result that the archaeologist to-day often 
difficulties determine whether copper objects are pre-Columbian age, 
whether their advanced technique must attributed the influence the 
white man. Mr. Phillips shows that Lake Superior copper gives analysis 
over pure copper, whereas specimens European origin are less than 
98%. This appears give the archaeologist sure means identifying the 
origin any doubtful specimen. 


Ojibwa ethnological chit-chat (American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, No. 


Oct.-Dec. 1924, 491). 

These scattered bits ethnological lore were collected the author between 
1912 and 1916 from the Eastern Ojibwa Ontario. the time the writer was 
attempting obtain personal reminiscences from some the older Indians, but 
what succeeded getting was this series ninety-one items what may 
termed local gossip. This information, ordinarily difficult obtain, in- 
valuable reflecting the intimate life and thought the people. 


The Danish ethnographic and geographic expedition Arctic 


America (Geographical Review, Vol. XV, No. Oct. 1925, 521). 

This preliminary report, written several members the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, describing their work the Arctic between 1921-23. Rasmussen, 
leader the expedition, and student religion and folk-lore, traversed the 
whole coast the continent from Baffin Land Bering Strait. Choosing 
this paper describe the use amulets the Eskimo, Rasmussen shows how 
their value depends power which they are mere symbols. Birket-Smith, 
ethnologist the expedition, studied the tribes west and north-west Hudson 
Bay, and believes that the Eskimo were pressed the coast from the inland 
rivers relatively recent times. Mathiassen, archaeologist the expedition, 
describes ancient Eskimo culture north Hudson Bay which terms The 
Thule Culture. characterized extensive use whalebone and stone. 
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Rivet, Les origines l'homme américain Vol. No. 3-4, 


July 1925, 293). 

There has been tendency recent years among American anthropologists 
proclaim Monroe doctrine for the origins Indian civilization, and 
discredit all theories seeking show cultural affinities with the peoples 
Egypt, Asia, the South Seas, elsewhere. European scholars, the other 
hand, have tended believe that the isolation the two Americas pre- 
Columbian times was less complete than their American confréres think. 
Rivet has made useful contribution the subject bringing together the 
chief arguments against entire isolation. accepts fact that the bulk 
the Indian population the two Americas Mongoloid, and reached the 
continents Bering Strait time when geographic conditions were little 
different from those existing to-day. Thus far, American anthropologist can 
take exception Rivet’s views. But apart from the typical Indian 
Mongoloid extraction, the author finds evidence for three other racial types: 

The Eskimo. believes that physically and culturally the dwellers 
the Arctic are akin the Chancelade palzolithic Europe. 

The Lagoa Santa and Lower Californians. After comparing the simi- 
larities skull shape between these types and the Malayo-Polynesian, the 
author shows the resemblance vocabularies between Hoka and languages 
the Pacific. adds reasoned résumé the works Graebner, 
Schmidt and others concerning cultural affinities between the 
This section Rivet’s paper especially worthy thoughtful attention. 

The Fuegian Indians. The author believes that elements Australian 
culture exist Tierra del Fuego. 


This paper deserves study from all interested the early history North 
America. 


SAUVAGEOT, AURELIEN. Eskimo Ouralien (Journal Société des Américanistes 


Paris, nouvelle série, tome XVI, 1924, pp. 279-316). 


attempt connect the Eskimo language with certain language groups 
northern Asia. 


SKINNER, ALANSON. Two archaic Algonkian jars (Indian Notes, Museum the 


American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, Vol. No. October, 1924, 
230). 

When early explorers penetrated into what now New York state, they 
found the country the possession the Iroquois, who were constantly 
war with Algonkian tribes occupying land the north-west, north, and north- 
east. The Algonkians allied themselves with the French, the Iroquois largely 
with the British, and the warfare increased rather than diminished, and resulted 
the forcing back the Algonkians further into what are now the provinces 
Quebec and Ontario. Archaeological remains Algonkian types New 
York and Pennsylvania indicate that this area must once have been occupied 
Algonkian tribes, and that the process their expulsion the Iroquois had 
begun long before the settlement America. Although fragments pottery 
with Algonkian designs have been found New York state, complete vessels 
are exceedingly rare, and are almost unknown from southern Ontario. The Heye 
Museum has recently obtained pot Algonkian type from Welland County, 
Ontario. Although damaged condition, has been possible repair it, 
and the specimen illustrated this paper. With shown another vessel 
similar type, found Long Island, New York. 
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HARLAN Entomology among the Bellacoola and Carrier Indians (American 


Anthropologist, Vol. 27, No. July, 1925, 436). 


This article contains list the insects known the Bellacoola and Carrier 
Indians Central British Columbia, with the native names most cases. 
Entomology seems have been negligible factor the lives these Indians 
had practical application. Few insects are known and named. 


Sympathetic magic and witchcraft among the Bellacoola (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 27, No. Jan.-Mar., 1925, 116). 


this short article Mr. Smith gives concrete examples sympathetic 
magic practised the present time the Bellacoola Indians. The accounts 
are the result first hand observation and information gained from full blooded 
Indians, who, though constant touch with the white man still cling many 
their ancestral beliefs. 


The petroglyph Aldrich Point, near Victoria, B.C. (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 26, No. Oct.-Dec. 1924, 531). 

short description, illustrated with reproductions from photographs, 
petroglyph found Mr. Smith 1923. The figure represents huge animal, 


possibly seal, profile. The technique is, usual, B.C., bruising the 
rock. 


Unique prehistoric carvings from near Vancouver, B.C. (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 27, No. April-June, 1925, 315). 

Brief account with outline sketches prehistoric finds recently obtained 
for the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, the writer. The specimens 
described are two prongs the antler elk with animal figure carved 


near the point each. These were found shell-heap Boundary Bay, 
Washington. 


FRANK Collections from Labrador Eskimo (Indian Notes, Museum the 


American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, Vol. No. October, 1924, 
211). 

The handicraft the Labrador Eskimo displays better workmanship than 
that other Eskimo bands further west, perhaps account their better 
tools. The author describes and illustrates specimens obtained Nachvak 
Sound, Labrador, which fully support this view. Some realistic ivory carvings 
are especially fine. Particularly interesting are some charms which resemble 
bone objects found the Beothuk area Newfoundland. Since the latter are 
known have been friendly terms with the Labrador Indians, cultural 
affinities have long been expected, and these charms provide confirmation. 


Montagnais and Naskapi tales from the Labrador peninsula (Journal 
American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXXVIII, 1925, 1). 


Probably the least known, ethnologically, all Algonkians, are the wander- 
ing Montagnais and Naskapi northern Quebec and Labrador. This collection, 
about forty stories, the first published. While some the myths are 
suggestive Eskimo influence, most are Algonkian type, similar tales 
current among the Cree, Algonquin, and Ojibway. Corresponding the 
cleavage dialects, there are relatively few similarities with the stories 
Indians living south the St. Lawrence. 
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FRANK elements Iroquois and New England art (Indian Notes, 


Museum the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, Vol. No. 
January, 1925, 1). 

comparison the designs some ancient objects made the Mohegan 
Indians Connecticut with designs the Montagnais and Naskapi Labrador. 
Dr. Speck quotes from Roger Williams, who described the painting leather 
the Indians New England 1643, and describes the similar technique 
the modern Labrador Indians. The Mohegan objects are decorated with bead- 
work birch-bark, northern technique. The author advances the view that 
the Connecticut tribes must have been influenced Algonkian tribes further 
north. this correct, would much solve the riddle the cultural 


affinities, not only the tribes New England, but the Micmac and Malecite 
the Maritime provinces well. 


The Penn wampum belts (Leaflets the Museum the American Indian, 


LESLIE. 


Heye Foundation, New York, No. March 22, 1925). 

detailed description two ancient wampum belts, made the Delaware 
Indians, recently acquired the Heye Museum. probable that they were 
given either William Penn himself one his lieutenants during their 
negotiations with the Indians. effort explain the symbolic designs 
the belts, Dr. Speck visited the Six Nations reserve Brantford, Ontario, where 
two the elderly chiefs agreed that one belt signified The inter- 
pretation the other doubtful. The author discusses the art the northern 
Algonkians, who still use designs similar those these ancient belts. The 
article contains two beautiful reproductions colour the two belts. 


analysis Plains Indian parfleche decoration (University 
Washington Publications Anthropology, Vol. No. August, 1925, pp. 89- 
112). 

The author gives the results detailed investigations the designs used 
the Indians the Plains for decorating their parfleches, skin boxes used for 
storage and carrying purposes. The favourite designs used different tribes 
have been previously described, but Dr. Spier has broken new ground dealing 
with larger number specimens than previous investigators, and isolating 
the normal patterns. addition, the author describes carelessness design, 
and the historical relations which can deduced from the study. The paper 
valuable, not only account its ethnological material, but relation 
the aesthetic and artistic desires the Plains Indians. 


The distribution kinship systems North America (University Wash- 


ington Publications Anthropology, Vol. No. August, 1925, pp. 69-88, 
Maps 1-9). 

This valuable synthesis the kinship systems North America. 
The importance the nomenclature used primitive people designate their 
kindred has long been recognized. fact sociological psychological study 
people can attempted without understanding their kinship system. 
Dr. Spier has not only compiled information this subject, often from obscure 
sources, but has shown the distributions different types series maps. 


Blackfoot Dog (International Journal American 


Linguistics, Vol. III, No. 2-4, July, 1925, 236). 


The Blackfoot word for dog The author describes possible 
parallel terms for this word Cree and Ojibway. 
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English Edition Rev. Toronto: The Ontario Press. 
Pp. 310. 

The basis this work German-Eskimo dictionary published about the 
middle the last century. The Rev. Peck used manuscript copy 
this for many years when working among the Eskimo Baffin Land and the 
eastern shore Hudson Bay, making many additions and corrections. Since 
his death the Rev. Walton has incorporated these the present volume. 
Efforts have include few grammatical observations, and 
record the Eskimo sounds fully possible without using phonetic symbols. 
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The kindly offices the principals, teachers and pupils 
the schools the Province are again invoked support 
the National Sanitarium Association the Annual Christmas 
Seal Campaign which will shortly launched aid the 
Muskoka Hospital for Consumptives. 


with confidence that commend the cause the 
earnest consideration all account the valuable work 
that done, the hope that the need strong financial 
support will more than realized during the coming Christ- 


mas Campaign. 


FERGUSON, 
Minister Education. 


October 1925. 
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Department Education for Ontario 


The Adolescent School Attendance Act, which was passed the 
Legislature 1919, stated that should come into force and take 
effect day named the Lieutenant-Governor proclama- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Governor, the recommendation the Minister 
Education, has approved the issuing the proclamation bringing 
each provision the Act into force and effect time sufficiently 
the future enable all concerned fully prepare for satisfactorily 
carrying into effect the desired additional educational improvements. 


The carrying out the provisions the Act will result more 
complete education being possible for all between the ages fourteen 
and eighteen years. The following are the principal sections the Act 
and the date when each effective. 


Section (1). Every adolescent between fourteen and sixteen years 
age shall attend school for the full time during which the schools 
the municipality which resides are open each year, unless excused 
for the reasons hereinafter mentioned. This section the Act 
effective September Ist, 1921. 


Section (1). Unless excused for reasons hereinafter mentioned, 
every adolescent between sixteen and eighteen years age shall attend 
Part Time Courses Instruction, approved the Minister, for 
aggregate least three hundred and twenty hours each year dis- 
tributed regards times and seasons may suit the circumstances 
each locality when such Courses Instruction are established the 
municipality which resides employed. This section the 
Act became effective September Ist, 1925. 


Section and after such date may fixed the Lieutenant- 

Governor proclamation, every urban municipality with population 

five thousand and over shall and any other municipality school 

section may, through the authorities hereinafter named, establish and 

maintain Part Time Courses Instruction for the education adoles- 

cents between fourteen and eighteen years age. This section the 
Act became effective September Ist, 1922. 


The full text the Act will found Chapter Ontario Statutes 
1919. copy the law pamphlet form can obtained applica- 
tion the Deputy Minister Education, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


Toronto, December, 1925 
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MANUAL TRAINING and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


stimulus the introduction Manual Training and Household 
Science Courses the Rural Schools, grants are made the Depart- 
ment Education the Boards School Trustees where equipment 
provided for such courses sums varying from $45.00 $75.00 per 
annum, and grants are made teachers who give the instruction 


sums varying from $15.00 $60.00 per annum. 


The courses instruction those subjects are desirable and 
necessary for the boys and girls rural localities for those urban 
municipalities, and they should, therefore, have the same opportunities 


benefit such instructions pupils Urban Schools. 


addition the practical training for Industrial and Home Work 
that Manual Training and Household Science provide, the latter offers 
the inducements hot lunches the pupils the school with the 


added interest the school work which accomplishes. 


Full particulars are given the Manual Household Science which 
may obtained from local dealers 40c. per copy, may obtained 
direct from the publishers, the Ryerson Press, Toronto, the same 


price, 40c., less 20% discount with 7c. added for postage. 


Toronto, May 15th, 1923. 
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High School Boards and Boards Education 


are authorized law establish 


INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL 


AND 


ART SCHOOLS 
With the Approval the Minister Education 


Day and Evening Classes 
may conducted accordance with the 
regulations issued the Department 
Education. 


Theoretical and Practical 
given various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

Application for attendance should made 
the Principal the school. 


Commercial Subjects, Manual Training, 
Household Science and Agriculture 
and Horticulture are provided for the 
Courses Study Public, Separate, Con- 
tinuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes, Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments. 


Copies the Regulations issued the Department 
Education may obtained from the Deputy Minister 
Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, December, 1925. 
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ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT EDUCATION 


How teacher may make approximate estimate the mental ages 
backward pupils her class, who should selected for official ex- 
amination for entrance Auxiliary Training Class 


knowledge the meaning such terms Mental Age, 
Chronological Age, and Intelligence Quotient, should gained from 
such sources Terman’s the Ontario 
Education Department pamphlet, for Teachers Sub- 
normal Sandiford’s ‘‘Mental and Physical Life School 
and Burt’s and Scholastic 

Find the average age your class, and the individual ages 
years and months all children, who are least year older than the 
average age. 

Find the reasons for these children’s retardation private 
consultation with previous teacher, principal, nurse and parents and 
reference A.D.P. card. Such retardation may due late start 
school irregular attendance owing illness home conditions, 
rather than mental defect. Ascertain there was slow development, 
suggesting mental defect, the child’s pre-school years; for example, 
was late learning walk talk? 

Observe each child for several weeks comparison with the 
children average age; note the child plays with children much 
younger, the same age, older. 

better not ask the children questions from the Stanford- 
Binet Scale. 

Estimate closely possible the mental age the child, and 
before writing your estimate submit the previous teacher for 
verification correction. 

obtain the Intelligence Quotient per cent., divide the mental 
age, multiplied 100, the chronological age (the ages being reduced 
months). 

Teachers are especially urged, when filling examination 
record,” furnish the following information, sometimes omitted 
unimportant: 

(a) The chronological age both years and months. error 
few months the case borderline pupil may cause 
mistake assignment. 

The teacher’s estimate mental age. This information 
most valuable. treated absolutely confidential. When 
teacher has not had the pupil for sufficient time form 
estimate she requested obtain the estimate the previous 
teacher. 

(c) The grades repeated. Usually the most convincing argu- 
ment that can used persuading parent send child 
auxiliary class that the child has repeated one more 
grades. 

(d) The and nurse’s reports each pupil. neces- 
sary have these statements for correct appraisement. For 
example, the knowledge that child did not talk until the age 
four years may prove sure guide case doubt. 


should borne mind that well consider all intelligence 
measurements, matter how carefully conducted, confidential, and 
also that approximate estimates reached the foregoing method should 
never regarded official. 

SINCLAIR, 


Toronto, September, 1925. Inspector, Auxiliary Classes 
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Teaching Days for 1926 


High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools have the following 
number teaching days 1926: 


(High Schools, 76)......... 
Total (High Schools, 195) 198 


DATES OPENING AND CLOSING 


Reopen (High Schools 7th Sept.) 22nd December 
Ist Sept. 


holidays (2nd 11th April, inclusive), midsummer 
holidays [from 30th June August (High Schools 6th September) 
all inclusive], Christmas and New holidays (first three days 
January, 1926, and 23rd December, 1926, 2nd January, 1927, in- 
clusive), all Saturdays and Local Municipal holidays, Dominion 
Provincial Public Fast Thanksgiving Days, Victoria Day—the 
Anniversary Queen Victoria’s Birthday (Monday, 24th May), the 
King’s Birthday (Thursday, 3rd June), and Labour Day Monday 
(6th) September], Armistice Day (the Monday the week which 
the eleventh day November shall occur (8th are holidays 
the High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; and other 
days can deducted from the proper divisor except the days which 
the Teachers’ Institute held, and the days which school closed 
under the provisions the Public Health Act. The above-named holi- 
days are taken into account this statement, far they apply 
1926, except any Public Fast Thanksgiving Day (other than 
Armistice Day), Local Municipal holiday. Neither Arbor Day nor 
Empire Day holiday. 
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LIBRARY SHELVING 
AND INDEXING 


| 

detail connected with the equipping the 

Shelving Wood and Steel, Catalogue Files, Indexing 
and Card Supplies, Desks, Chairs and Reading Tables. 


Let quote your requirements. Every 


success. 


SPECIALTY 


UMITED 


Head Office and Factories—NEW MARKET, ONT. 


Branches Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


U 


A battery of 18 of these ““OFFICE SPECIALTY” Steel Files are used in the Library 
Toronto University. They provide capacity for 1,250,000 Index Cards and give 
splendid convenience and protection this important group records. 


Gifts that are Gifts Indeed 
MACMILLAN BOOKS 


all lovers companionable books, old and new, salute 

benefactor!’’ says Willisons Monthly. Charlesworth, critic 
and writer, has written book reminiscences worthy ranked 
with the best its kind published any part the world, not merely 
this year, but for many years 


DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. Fred Jacob.............. $2.00 


finely authentic glimpses the old Ontario village. Nobody 
could have sketched with more delicate humour the foibles manner- 
isms those days and such people.”’ 

PANCHANTANTRA. Translated Arthur Ryder......... $4.50 

The first complete English translation the famous fable-book 
ancient India. delightful book, full the charm and wisdom 
the orient. 
THE SAILOR’S RETURN. David Garnett............. $1.50 

One the most unusual and original books the year. ‘‘It will 
delight many who are wearied the familiar obsessions the con- 
temporary says The Times, London, England. 
WORDS AND IDIOMS. Logan Pearsall Smith........ $2.25 

the study words find method elucidating the history 


man’s thoughts and ideals and ways says Pearsall Smith. 


suggestive and stimulating work. 
LONDON. 
Sidney Dark, with illustrations Joseph .$5.00 
Lovers London and beaytiful books will revel this happy 
combination the author’s passion for London and the artist’s genius 
for interpretation. 


ALONG THE ROAD. Aldous Huxley................... $2.00 


“Records tour” Mr. Huxley’s description his essays 
tour says Humbert Wolfe the Spectator. tour 
tour 
CATHERINE THE GREAT. Katherine Anthony....... $6.00 
brilliant full length portrait one the most fascinating 
characters the 18th century.) 
both revealing biography and authoritative history, and far 
more interesting than most fiction. 
RENOIR. Ambroise $3.50 
With representative Illustrations, Chronology and Check List 
Renoir’s chief paintings. 
“It book packed with good stories. Every lover personalities, 
every lover pictures, and every art student should get hold 
KRAKATIT. Karel $2.50 
The book creates impression that positively electrical its 
superabundant energy and force, its indescribable atmosphere restless 
activity and horrible potentialities, and the author has made the vehicle 
for all sorts brilliant fancies and ideas. 


These Are Macmillan Books. They Are Good Books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY CANADA LIMITED 


BOND STREET, TORONTO 
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